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“Leading Eagle,’ Chief of the Sioux: President Coolidge, 
in Deadwood, S. D., Dons War Bonnet of Feathers, Ermine Tails and Costly Skins at the Quaint 
and Picturesque Ceremony That Marked His Adoption by the Tribe. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Opening of Kicking Horse Trail—Prince of Wales in Canada—American Cities: Savannah—Sports 
—Aviation—Theatres— Motion Pictures— Books —Fashions—Art—Travel 
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AIR- 
PLANES OF 
ANOTHER SORT: 
THESE MINIA- 
TURE PLANES, 
Whose Only Motive 
Power Is Rubber 
Bands, Are Flown 
in Great Numbers 
Above the Sheep 
Meadow in Central 
Park, New York. 
Left to Right: Yo- 
landa Morgero, Tes- 


sie Morgero and An- 


gelina Tichio. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 











THE GREENWICH 
REGATTA: 
CLASS C 
SPEEDBOATS 
Racing Off 
Greenwich, 
Conn., 


in the 


(Times 
Wide World 
Photos.) 






















METROPOLITAN 
/AMUSEMENT GUIDE 


























ESTHETICS 
ON A 


WINDOW SILL: 
EDNA BAUMAN 
AND 
KAREN MARIA 
YENSEN, 
of the Fokine Danc- 
ers, in One of the 
Movements of a Bi- 
zarre Specialty 
Dance. 


(Times Wide 
Photos. ) 


World 








MASTER 
ARCHERS: 
ARTHUR 
YOUNG AND 
STANLEY 
SPENCER 
(Left to Right) 
Meet at the Tour- 
nament Which 
Opened the Holly- 
wood Knolls Arch- 
ery Schoc!l Near 
“Los Angeles. Young 
Won the Double 
“Ends” Trophy, 
While Spencer Tri- 
umphed inthe 
American Round 

Event. —> 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 
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ZIEGFELD THEATRE ct sah st. 


MOST PERFECT THEATRE IN THE WORLD. MATINEES THURS. AND SAT. 


RIO RITA 


can secure your seats at Box Office at Box Office Prices for all performances. 
Mail Orders with checks promptly filled. 


YOU 














THIRD BIG MONTH! 


‘‘Merry-Go-Round”™ 


“Speedy new edition.”—Times. 



































KLAW THEATRE $390. 8*yats. Snare ’& ‘Sat. 
FEATURE MOTION PICTURES 
WARNER BROS. Present | 
; . 
DOLORES COSTELLO ® Old San Francisco |} 
A Romance of the Days When San Francisco Was the Paris of America. 
A Warner Bros. Production 

And NEW VITAPHONE PRESENTATIONS. | 
REFRIGERATED WARNER 7 t'cond street. Eves, 8:20. Sunday at 3:00. | EF 
| 
| 
WORLD’S GREATEST THEATRE | 
ROXY SYMPHONY ORCH. OF 110 |] 
ROXY CHORAL GROUP — BALLET OF 50 | 
i Ey fea see &. MARIA p Seaey dae vor mg Bag | 
Dein, L DAILY Until 6 Pp. M., Orchestra & Baicony, 50c 
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WAS never so nervous in all my life as I was the 

night when I took Jacques Lebault to my home 
to dinner. 

Jacques Lebault was a French banker He con- 
trolled a large part of my company’s foreign busine: 
The vice-president of my firm asked me if | would 
mind entertaining Lebault. 

“I shall be delighted to entertain him,” | replied 
But no sooner were the words out of my mouth than 
| realized I was letting myself in for a difficult time. 
For Lebault knew only a smattering of English. 
home, | 


_— vert le 
SpoKe Cveth i€ss 


While escorting the Frenchman to my 
discovered to my horror that he Ss 
English than I expected. My heart sank. How 
could we carry on a conversation? | knew only a 
little French that I had learned in high school. 

| did my best to talk to Lebault. Sut 
minute the conversation grew more strained 
halting. When I thought of my wife who was 

ing at home to greet us, | grew panic-stricken. She 
had never spoken a word of French in her life! What 


every 
more 
walt 


would she do? 

“Hello, Frank,’ was my wife’s cheerful greeting. 

I smiled nervously. My heart beat fast as | 
introduced Monsieur Lebault to her. The French- 
man bowed low and kissed my wife’s hand in true 
Kuropean style. 

‘*Ah, Madame,”’ he said, “‘enchanté de faire votre 


connaissance!’ 
My Big Surprise 


astonishment! 
wife answered 


Imagine 
Monsieur 


Imagine my 
ment! My 


French! 


my amaze- 
Lebault im 


‘Je suis trés heureuse de vous voir,” she said. 

My eyes opened wide. My jaw dropped. I was 
so surprised that you could have knocked me down 
with a feather! 

To my further amazement, my wife continued to 
talk French with Monsieur Lebault. All during dinner 
as if French was her 
delighted. 


gaily--easily 
The Frenchman was 


she chatted away 





native language. 
1 went through the dinner 
| could scarcely 


. As for me, | said nothing. 
in a completely dazed state of mind. 
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| Scoffed 


at this new way to learn French 
—until I found it was easy as A-B-C 


believe my ears | thought | must be dreaming! 
When Lebault 
‘‘Merci, Madame! 


thanking my 


departed he was all smiles. 

Merci, Monsieur!’ he cried. 
wife and myself for our hospitality. 
lt was easy to see that, due to my wife’s ability to 
peak French, he had thoroughly enjoyed himself 


My Wife’s Secret 


The instant my wife and | were alone I| started 
firing questions at. her. 

*“Jane!”’ I exclaimed excitedly. ‘“‘Where on earth 
did you learn to speak French? Why didn’t you 
ever tell me you knew French?” 

Jane laughed. “I kept it a secret because | 
wanted to surprise you,” she replied. And 
then she’ told me the whole story. 

“Do you remember that advertisement 
I showed you a few months ago?” she 
asked---“‘that advertisement for a new 
kind of French course?” I paused 
in thought. Then I nodded. 
“Why, yes, I believe I re- 
member,”’ | said. 

‘“Do you remember how 
you scoffed at it?— how you 
said it would be foolish tog 
try to learn French with 
out a teacher?” my wife 
continued. 

Again | nodded. 

“Well, Frank,” said 
my wife, “I hated to 
give up the idea of learning 
French. And it didn’t cost any- 
thing to see what the course 
was like, so I decided to 
for it. 

“Honestly, Frank, the course 
was wonderful---so simple-- so 
easy! It’s called the ‘At-Sight’ method. It is a method 
of learning French recently perfected by the Hugo 
Institute of Languages over in London. 

“The authorities of the House of Hugo have con- 
all their knowledge of language instruction-- 
their years of experience in teaching French---the 
secrets of their wonderful method--into a course of 
lessons which any one can study at home!” 

Then Jane showed me the French course. 
see for yourself how easy it is,”’ she said. 


send 


densed 


“You can 


An Entirely New Way to Learn French 


Jane was right. As I looked at the lessons, I realized 
that here was an entirely new way to learn French. 
The method was absolutely ingenious-~-so clear-- -so 
simple. I became so much interested in the lessons 
that I decided to study them myself. 

It was easy as A-B-C learning French this new way. 
Che ‘“‘At-Sight’”’? method required no laborious exercises 
no dull classroom drills. t 

1 didn’t study much 
And in a short time | was 

French books and 
French when it was 


‘no tiresome rules- 
was actually fun learning. 
just a few minutes a day. 
able to speak French--read 
magazines-~-and understand 
spoken to me. 

Wherever I go now--theatres---restaurants-~social 
affairs*---opportunities to use French are always 

coming up. French comes in handy in business and 

in every-day life. 
Just the other day I was lunching with a pros- 
pective customer. “What’s this ‘Petite 

Marmite’?”” he asked me, pointing to the 

bill of fare. 1 explained what it meant. 
Last week a letter written entirely in 
French came to our offiee. I was able 

to translate it easily. 
And in social life,too-- I’ve noticed 








American Representatives of 


1G2¢ 


as 


eel 


that it makes an impression when a man‘is able to 
enliven his conversation with a few colorful French 
words and phrases. Folks just know you are cultured 
and well educated if you can speak French. 


Try It 5 Days Free 


This story is typical. You, too, can now learn 
French at home-~quickly, easily, pleasantly---just as 
thousands of others are doing by the celebrated Hugo 
“At-Sight’”? Method. Twenty-four fascinating les- 
sons, carefully planned. The most ingenious method 
of learning French ever discovered. Whole genera- 
tions of language-teaching experience in all the 
leading European cities are behind this French 
course. 

The wonderful thing «bout this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you your own teacher. At 
home---in minutes that might otherwise be wasted 

you learn phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, 
to speak the language correctly and well. 

We shall be glad to send you the complete course 
FREE for 5 DAYS, so that you may see it and 
judge for yourself. Within the free examination 
period you have the privilege of returning the course 
without cost or obligation, or keeping it as your 
own and sending only $2 as a first payment, and 
thereafter $2 a month until the full price of $12 
has been paid. 
You are judge.~ Simply return the course within 
5 days if you are not fascinated and delighted with 
it. If you act promptly a valuable French-English 
Dictionary, containing 45,000 words, will be included 
without additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon today. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-778, Garden City, 
New York. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-778, 


. 
: 
. . 
: Hugo’s Language Institute of London, 4 
s Garden City, New York: : 
Hy Please send me the Hugo “‘French-at-Sight’’ Course in 24 lessons, ° 
Pa for free examination, and include the French-English Dictionary. 
2 Within 5 days I will either return the course and dictionary or send ° 
? bt you $2 at that time and $2 each month thereafter until $12 has been . 
s aid. ° 
. eee : 
: i errr rer erat terrier eee eee Tre TT ee pe ee Or. eee eee : 
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S 5% «discount for cash with order. s 
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am = gamer * ~ 3 " or; 







































Before you 

start on your vaca- 

tion make sure that you 
have sent in--- 


1 Subscribtion 


for Mid-Week Pictorial so 
that you may be informed 


of all the latest hap- 
penings of the 
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Square, New York, N. 
Send Mid-Week Pictorial to the address below. (Check your choice.) 


Four dollars is enclosed for the next fifty-two issues. 
| Two dollars is enclosed for the next tweniy-six issues. 
{| One dollar is enclosed for the next thirteen issues. 


Canadian and Foreign Postage Extra. 
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RACTICALLY all the many formulas 
p for success can be summed up in this 

simple principle: You must be able to 
make other persons do what you wish. How can 
you successfully command others to do what 
you wish, how can you move others by inspira- 
tion, how can you persuade and convince— 
when your vocabulary is sadly limited and you 
can speak neither fluently nor correctly? In 
every field of endeavor, the outstanding men 
are those who speak and write with clarity and 
force. They may be known as “‘silent men,” 
but when they must talk, they can do so! Their 
words then bite like chisels into the brains of 
other people, and their will 1s carried out! 


Why Most Persons Makes Mistakes 


What is the reason so many persons are 
deficient in the use of English and find their 
careers stunted in consequence? Why is it 
some can not spell correctly, and others can 
not punctuate? Why do so many persons find 
themselves at a loss for words to express their 
meaning adequately? ‘The reason for the de- 
ficiency is clear. Sherwin Cody discovered it 
in scientific tests, which he personally gave to 
tens of thousands of persons. Most persons 
do not write and speak good English, simply 
because they never formed the habit of doing so. 


What Sherwin Cody Has Done 


The formation of any habit comes only from 
constant practice. Shakespeare, you may be 
sure, never studied rules. No one who writes 
and speaks correctly thinks of rules when he 
is doing so. For years it has been a crying 
disgrace! Here is our mother-tongue, a lan- 
guage that has built up our civilization, and 
without which we should still be muttering 
savages! Yet our schools, by wrong methods, 
have made it a study to be avoided—the 
hardest of tasks instead of the most fascinat- 
ing of games! 


In that point lies the real difference between 
Sherwin Cody and the schools! Here is an 
illustration: Some years ago Mr. Cody was 
invited by William Wirt, author of the famous 
Gary System of Education, to teach English 
to all upper grade pupils in Gary, Indiana. 
By means of unique practice exercises Mr. 
Cody secured more improvement in these pupils 
in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by similar pupils in two years under old meth- 
ods. ‘There was no guess work about these 
results. ‘They were proved by scientific com- 
parisons. Amazing as this improvement was, 
more interesting still was the fact that the 
children were ‘‘wild” about the study. It was 
like playing a game! 


100% Self Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit-forming. Any one can learn 
to write and speak fluently by constantly 
using the correct forms. But how is one to 
know in each case what is correct? Mr. Cody 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 


His simple invention has 
shown thousands how to break 


bad habits in English 


How Sherwin Cody has been able, by means of a re- | 
markable invention, to improve the speech and writ- 
ing of thousands of persons in fifteen minutes a day. 


form and the right 
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Suppose you could 
hear Mr. Sherwin 
Cody correct your 
mistakes in English 
every time you make 
them? In a short 
time you would ac- 
quire the haltt of 
using the correct 














word in speaking 
and writing. 


solves this simple, 


sensible way. 


unique, 


problem in a 


Suppose he himself were standing forever 
at your elbow. Every time you mispronounced 
or misspelled a word, every time you violated 

correct grammatical usage, every time you 
used the wrong word to express what you 
meant, suppose you could hear him whisper: 
“That is wrong, it should be thus and so.” 
In a short time you habitually would use the 
correct form and the right words in speaking 
and writing. 


If you continued to make the same mistakes 
over and over again, each time patiently he 
would tell you what was right. He would be, 
as it were, an everlasting mentor beside you 
a mentor who would not laugh at you, but 
who would, on the contrary, support and help 
you. The 100% Self-Correcting Device does 
precisely this thing. It is Mr. Cody’s silent 
voice behind you, ready to speak out when- 
ever you commit an error. It finds your mis- 
takes and concentrates on them. You do not 
need to learn anything you already know. 
There are no rules to memorize. 


Only 15 Minutes A Day 


Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. 
Cody’s years of experimenting he discovered 
some highly astonishing facts about English. 


He had spent years tadulating common errors, 
and he found, for instance, that a list of one 
hundreds words (with their repetitions) make 
up more than half of all our speech and letter 
writing. Obviously, if one could learn to spell, 
use, and pronounce these words correctly, one 
would go far toward eliminating incorrect 
spelling and pronunciation. Similarly, he 
proved that there were no more than one 
dozen fundamental principles of punctuation. 
If we mastered these principles, there would 
be no bugbear of punctuation to handicap us 
in our writing. 


Finally, he discovered that twenty-five typ- 
ical errors in grammar constitute nine-tenths 
of our everyday mistakes. When one has 
learned to avoid these twenty-five pitfalls, how 
readily one can attain .that facility of speech 


r-—— 
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Mr. Sherwin Cody 


which denotes the person of breeding and 
education! 


When the study of English is made so sim- 
ple it becomes clear that progress can be made 
in a very short time. No more than fifteen 
minutes a day are required. Fifteen minutes, 
not of study, but of fascinating practice! Mr. 
Cody’s students do their work in any spare 
moment they can snatch. They do it riding 
to work or at home. They take fifteen min- 
utes from the time usually spent in profitless 
reading or amusement. The results really are 
phenomenal. 


FRE 


It is impossible, in this review, to give more 
than a suggestion of the range of subjects 
covered by Mr. Cody’s new method and of 
what his practice exercises consist. But those 
who are interested can find a detailed descrip- 
tion in a fascinating little book called ““How 
to Speak and Write Masterly English.” This 
is published by the Sherwin Cody School of 
English, in Rochester. It can be had by any 
one, free, upon request. There is no obliga- 
tion involved in writing for it. The book is 
more than a prospectus. Unquestionably it 
tells the most interesting story about educa- 
tion in English that ever has been written. If 
you are efficient in English it will give you 
greater confidence; if you are deficient you 
surely want to know it. 


BOOK ON 
ENGLISH 


If you are interested in hearing more in 
detail of what Sherwin Cody can do for you, 
send for the book ‘“‘How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.” 


Merely mail the coupon, a letter, or a postal 
card. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
748 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y,. 
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SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
748 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new Free Book “How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.” 


Name..... 
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PRIZE-WINNING PICTURES IN 


First Prize—Ten Dollars 


Won by Mrs. J. J. Connor, 1,221 Stratford Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE HOME GARDEN CONTEST 


Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by Mrs. Charles J. Doepke, Ackley, Iowa. 



































BLOOMS 
NO FAIRER 
THAN 
HERSELF. 








ID-WEEK PICTORIAL invites its readers all 
over the land to send in photographs of their 
gardens, to be entered in its Garden Contest. 

The compe. :tion is not intended to include great estates 
with their staffs of highly paid gardeners. Rather tt 
applies to the gardens that adjoin or surround the typi- 
cal American home. The award of prizes will be based 
not on the size of the gardens but on their beauty, 
variety and design—all the elements that add to their 
attractiveness. 


The prize-winning photographs sent in each week will 
be reproduced the next week in the pages of Mid-Week 
Pictorial, which will award a first prize of ten dollars 
($10) in cash for the photograph adjudged the best each 


week, five dollars ($5) for the second best, and three 
dollars ($3) for each additional photograph published. 

Send photographs, not negatives. Pictures will be sent 
back on request tf return postage is enclosed. It is hoped 
and believed that the contest will stimulate interest in 
gardening and add greatly to the exterior beauty of the 
home. Questions are invited, and expert advice will be 
given absolutely free of cost on everything pertaining 
to the making and maintaining of a garden—seeding, 
planting, pruning, fertiizing and the extermination of 
insect pests. 


All readers of Mid-Week Pictorial are eligible to tah« 
part in the competition. Send your entries to the Garden 
Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








FLOWERS 
OF LAND 
AND 


WATER. 
























































THE THE 
FRONT ROCK- 
LAWN. BOR- 
Three DERED 

POOL. 
Dollars 
Three 
Awarded Dollars 
to Awarded 
Gustave to Mrs. 

Gold Proctor 

et Cook, 
berger, 819 

H.S.G.S., Vernon 
Pleasant- Street, 

[ Nebraska 
ville, City, 
ma. 2. Neb. 

THE PATH TO THE ARBOR. YUCCAS. - 

Va Three Dollars Awarded to Mary D. Barber, Box 425, Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. Constance Cushing Va 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


Bessey, “Knollwood,” Waban, Mass. 


Questions Concerning Garden-Making Will Be Gladly Answered, Either in This Department or by Mail, by the Garden Editor, Mid-Week Picto- 
rial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE IDLE HOURS OF A STATESMAN: 








SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH OF IDAHO 


(Johnson & Son.) 


ing His Summer Vacation. 


Pursues the Finny Tribes With Rod and Line as Partot the Program of Relaxation Which He Follows Dur- 
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MAN OF THE 
WEEK 




















CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Vice President of the United States. 


(® Harris & Ewing, From Times Wide 
World.) 


OWEVER one may differ from 

Vice President Dawes on any 

given question, there is no 
withholding from the latter the 
tribute that he says what he means. 
He has no patience with the dictum 
that language was intended to con- 
¢ceal one’s thoughts. An instance 
of his outspokenness was furnished 
not long since when he criticized the 
appointment of “career diplomats” 
as representatives of this country 
at important international confer- 
ences. And at the dedication, Aug. 
7, of the International Peace Bridge 
between the United States and Can- 
ada he plunged bluntly into the 
question of naval limitation and the 
Geneva Conference, although his 
audience included the Prince of 
Wales and Premier Baldwin, repre- 
sentatives of the country with 
which the United States was dead- 
locket at the conference. 

The Vice President, declaring it 
unthinkable that England and the 
United States would compete in 
cruiser building, indicated his belief 
that inability of the American and 
British delegations to agree was 
due to insufficient preliminary 
preparation and the preoccupation 
of the conferees with the needs of 
their own countries, 

“Perhaps, before this conference 
was held,” he said, “there was not 
the preliminary careful appraise- 
ment by each conferee of the neces- 
sities of the other. Perhaps the 
public announcement of. the re- 
spective programs early in the con- 
ference produced fears of domestic 
public repercussion if they were 
reasonably modified, as would be 
necessary to effect an agreement. 

“If, in their respective programs, 
under the principle of equality, the 
United States requires heavy 
cruisers which Great Britain does 
not need and Great Britain requires 
light cruisers which the United 
States does not need, there is no 
excuse for inaugurating a compe- 
tition under which ships shall be 
built which neither of them needs.” 

Secretary Kellogg referred in- 
directly to the differences at Gen- 
eva; but the Prince of Wales, the 
Canadian Premier and Governor 
Smith, while emphasizing the sig- 
nificance of the bridge as a symbol 
of peace between the two nations, 
made no allusion to the naval 
problem. 

Neither’ Premier Baldwin nor 
Secretary Kellogg betrayed any re- 
action to General Dawes’s speech by 
any gesture or expression. Mr. 
Baldwin, though he did not mention 
Geneva by name, left no doubt as to 
what he referred when he said, “We 
have had to differ for the moment, 
but we know in our hearts that 
this does not affect our friendship.” 
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QUICK ON THE TRIG- 
GER: BILL STRATTON 
of Washington, D. C., 
Former Classmate of 
Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton and Ex- 
Colleague of Buf- 
falo Bill, With 
Souvenirs of His 
Indian Fighting 
Days on the 
Frontier of 
Montana. He 
Carries 
Three Bul- 
lets in His 
Left Leg 
and Nu- 
merous 
Knife 
Sears on 
Arms and 
Body. 
(Times 
Wide 
World 
(Photos. ) 


x 


THE SUB- 

STANCE 

AND THE 

SHADOW: 

BILLIE DOVE, 

Screen Star, and 

James Montgom- 

ery Flagg, With the 

Sketch the Distin- 

guished Artist Made 

of Her on a Visit to 
His Studio. Yyp-> 
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. SAMPLING HIS GOODS: YOUTHFUL BERRY PICKER 
Near Fitchburg, Mass., One of Many Children in That Locality Who Make 
Money by Picking Blueberries in the Woods. A Big Truck Carries the Young- 
sters Out in the Morning and Takes Them Back at Night With the Products 
of Their Work. (Times Wide World Photos.) 





WITH THE NEW 
BOOKS 


























GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON. 
THE INN OF THE HAWK AND 


RAVEN By George Bart 
McCutcheon New York Dada 
Mead & Co } ped 


N his latest work, ‘“‘The Inn of the 
Hawk and the Raven,” George 
Barr McCutcheon returns to the 
border line of Graustark, the 


mythical principality whose turbu 
lence and intrigues, distressed dam 
sels and gallant rescuers have 
furnished him with so large a public 
for his ‘previous ventures into the 
same romantic domain. 

A stark and doughty bandit is 
Jonnifer Davos, a Robin Hood of 
the Graustarkian crags, who leads 
a devoted band of fellow rascals in 
levying tribute on rich and _ luck 
less travelers passing through the 
Droon Forest. He is not only strong 
and daring but immensely clever, 
the latter quality being illustrated 
by the hidden gate by which alone 
access can be gained _to the im 
pregnable fortress in which he rules 
as an uncrowned king. 

Naturally—for a story of the 
Graustark kind—he has a lovely 
daughter, Gerane, whose charms of 
face and person are equaled by 
those of mind and spirit. Naturally, 
also, Gerane finds her secluded life 
rather boring, even though her dot 
ing father heaps upon her the spoils 
of his frequent robberies and sur- 
rounds her with every luxury. As 
a change from her gilded-cage 
existence, Gerane, against her 
father’s decree,accompanies the band 
on one of their raids to see how the 
thing is done. Here she sees in 
action Colonel Gavan Starcourt, a 
handsome and dashing officer of 
the Graustarkian Dragoons. She 
loves him at sight, and on her return 
to the citadel becomes a prey to 
sighs and dreams. 

This irks her father, who, gather- 
ing from her maid the reason for 
Gerane’s malaise, promptly. solves 
the problem, or thinks he does, by 
capturing Starcourt and bringing 
him to the fortress as a present for 
his daughter on her birthday. 

But Davos, though a formidable 
fighting man, knows little of the 
way of a man with a maid, or the 
converse. Gerane’s pride revolts at 
the idea of having an unwilling 
lover flung at her; and Starcourt, 
planning to escape and turn the 
tables on the bandit, is distressed 
at Gerane’s apparent disdain. Cupid, 
however, is busy all the time, and 
they fall desperately in love with 
each other. And the romance 
begins to find its fruition when the 
dragoons, forcing entrance to the 
retreat, wipe out the robber band 
just after the latter, in revolt, have 
killed their chief. Gerane becomes 
a prisoner of the State; but love 
finds a way, and Starcourt resigns 
his commission, secures her release 
and takes her, as his bride, to 
England. 
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DEDICATING THE INTERNATIONAL “PEACE BRIDGE” AT BUFFALO 








a 





HANDS ACROSS THE TAPE: PREMIER BALDWIN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
in a Group That Includes the Young Princes 
and Secretary Kellogg, Shaking Hands With 
Vice President Dawes at the Boundary Line of 
the Bridge at Buffalo.(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE SMILE OF “THE BEST SALESMAN OF THE % ae ‘ ; FRIENDLY Say Cen ce DAWES 
BRITISH EMPIRE”: PRINCE. OF WALES Sem : Forgetting Politics for the Moment, at the Interna- 


tional Peace Bridge Celebration in Buffalo. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


in a Jovial Mood at the Garden Party Given in His 
Honor at Montreal. 
(Courtesy Canadian Pacific.) 


WHAT 
WELL- 
DRESSED 
ROYALTIES 
ARE 
WEARING: 
PRINCE 
OF WALES 
and His 
Brother 
Prince George 
in Formal 
Garb at the 
International 
Peace Bridge 


Dedication. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


REPRESENTATIVES OF TWO THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT: | WITH GOLDEN oR Ueraae CF CED THE LIEUTENANT 
PRINCE OF WALES AND VICE PRESIDENT DAWES and Mrs. Dawes, Wife of the American Vice President, Cutting the Ribbon 
Side by Side in an Automobile in the Course of the Ceremonies at Buffalo. That Marked the Boundary Line Between Canada and the United States 


(Times Wide World Photos.) on the Bridge That Joins Buffalo and Fort Erie. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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LOOKING SOUTH ON BULL STREET 


Toward the Nathanael Greene Monument. 


EADERS of “Treasure Island” will. recall that 

Captain Flint, the buccaneer, died at Savannah, 

piping: “Darby McGraw! Darby McGraw! Fetch 
aft the rum, Darby!” 

The gallant Flint, of course, belongs to the gallery 
of very real personalities that have never been clothed 
in flesh and blood; but all sorts of buccaneers and 
other picturesque characters of the past have actually 
walked the streets of Savannah during the long history 
of this beautiful Southern seaport town. 

Savannah lies upon the river which beats the same 
name, twelve mils from the Atlantic Ocean. The city 
was founded in 1733 by General James Oglethorpe, 
the father of the colony of Georgia. It is one of the 
most beautiful and distinctive of American cities with 
its parks, its broad streets and its lovely homes. Above 
all, it has an atmosphere of its own. Savannah has 























always presented a unique combination of Southern 
traditions with that touch of cosmopolitanism which 
was inevitable from its contact with the ships that 
ply the Seven Seas. This variation from the norm 
has made the citizens of Savannah, in a manner, a 
race apart. They are very proud of their city, of its 
flourishing commerce and of its long traditions; and they 
are an independent lot. In the days before the name 
of Volstead was heard in the land, Savannah, which 
is the home of a historic military organization, the 
Chatham Artillery, was also famous because of a most 
delectable and potent concoction known as artillery 
punch. The State of Georgia went officially dry, but 
one would hardly: have known it in Savannah. Na- 
tional prohibition, of course, was a different matter; 
but it is whispered that artillery punch is still to be 
sipped if one has the right introductions. And the 
spirit of Darby McGraw no doubt is happy. 

The population of Savannah today is at least 100,000. 
The city is the largest and most important seaport on 
the South Atlantic coast. “Savannah invites reputable 
people to come,” says the Board of Trade. “No matter 
what your field of endeavor may be, give good ser- 
vice, ‘deliver the goods,’ and you will win success.” 
Statistics show that population is increasing at the 
rate of 28 per cent. per decade. About 195 manufac- 
turing plants employ 13,500 people with an annual 
pay roll of $15,000,000, and the articles produced amount 
to over $110,000,000 in value each year. It is the larg- 
est cotton port on the entire Atlantic coast; it is the 
premier port of the world for naval stores (turpentine 
and rosin). It is stated that the local industries pay 
less for electric power than those of any other coastal 
city from Maine to Mexico. 

Educational facilities are excellent. 

Besides being a good place in which to live, whether 
from the standpoint of business or of pleasure, Savan- 
nah is one of the most interesting cities in America 
to the imaginative visitor. It is rich in memories of 
Colonial times, the Revolution, the early days of the 
nation and the Civil War. Beneath a monument in 
Johnson Square lies the body of Nathanael Greene, 
who was probably the best of Washington’s lieutenants. 
The cornerstone of this memorial was laid by the 
Marquis de Lafayette in 1825. Christ Church, built 
in 1838, is the third Protestant Episcopal church to 
stand upon its site. The original church and parish 


THE CITY HALL, SAVANNAH. 


(Photos Courtesy Savannah Board. of Trade.) 


were organized by George Whitefield soon after the 
establishment of the colony, and John Wesley founded 
there the first Protestant Sunday School in America. 
The first steamship which ever crossed the Atlantic 
sailed from Savannah to Liverpool in 1819. It was 
built with Savannah capital. Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin a few miles from the city. 

Five national motor highways lead to Savannah from 
north, west and south. It is also a centre of railroad 
ti. usportation. 

All in all, Savannah has every reason for optimism. 
To paraphrase a famous song, “She’s got the ships, 
she’s got the men, she’s got the money, too!” 

“The Hub of the New South” its citizens call it, and 
also “the Southern City of Commerce, Sunshine and 
Beauty.” Certainly all three of these last will be 
found there in abundance. 
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“DE BIG HOUSE”: THE FAMOUS HERMITAGE 


Where John Wesley Founded the First Protestant Sunday School in 


PLANTATION 


on the Augusta Road, the Estate of the McAlpin Family. 
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ENTR’ACTE, by 


Percival Rosseau. 


By D. L. Boyd . 


N a setting of yellow-green salt marshes, rolling 
pasture land marked off by picturesque stone fences, 
and the winding little Lieutenant River rests Old 

Lyme, in a peace that passes twentieth-century under- 

has yawned under Connecticut suns 


skies since Governor Matthew Gris- 


tanding. So it 
ind cloud-blown 
wold thought to found the town on a feudal land grant 
in 1645. are told by a former 
“oldest inhabitant,” were “an active, resolute, sensible 
gave it [the town] a 
intellectual which it has never 
5 and who lived to a great age.” The 
cemetery and 


The early settlers, we 


and blue-blooded people who 


moral and character 
outgrown 
half-sunken brown headstones in the 
the deep-toned portraits on the Phoebe Griffen Noyes 
Library walls bear solemn witness to this testimonial. 
The population of the town is still well under a 
It is only in the 


Summer that it shakes off its chrysalis, receives. visi- 


thousand during the Winter time. 


tors and becomes a rival to the native laurel and pink 
Dorothy Perkins ramblers in its freshness and joyous 
vigor. For Old Lyme is an artists’ colony, and art is 
its only industry, aside from the few general stores 
hats and shoes and ice-cream 
dwell together in harmony. In Winter, work for the 
most part is carried on in the studio, where Summer 
final retouching. But, with the 
bushes, creaking 


where hardware and 


canvases receive a 


budding of the lilac 


THE 























THE HOME OF THE LYME 


> ART ASSOCIATION. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


hibition and purchased $16,000 worth of paintings. 
This year the twenty-sixth annual exhibition is being 
held from July 30 to Aug. 31. 


SCRAMBLE, by Edward Volkert. 


As usual, the greatest number of paintings are land- 
scapes which bring into interesting prominence the 
individual viewpoint. Bruce Crane, an old-timer in 
Lyme, is exhibiting a number of his exquisite studies. 
His delicate, almost feminine, technique and soft 
browns and greens can hardly fail to win recognition. 
Percival Rosseau, that inveterate lover of dogs, is 
showing several of his favorites. One that is sure to 
be enjoyed is a group of thirsty hunting dogs coming 
out of the woods onto a little stream. Two pictures 
that are not soon forgotten are from the vivid brush 
of Edward Volkert, a newcomer to Old Lyme. One 
painting is a flock of sheep, the other a barnyard scene 
of brown hens. Both pictures are instinct with power. 
Another animal picture is “Turned Out,” a lonely white 
horse on ‘a sandy beach, by Henry R. Poore. As one 
expects, Mr. -Poore is also showing fine dog pictures. 
Among his paintings Robert Vonnoh, who is in charge 
of the exhibition this year, has a delightfully soft- 
toned old house by a stream in which the artist has 
admirably caught the freshness of Spring. He also 
has a charming portrait of a young girl. Will Howe 
Foote has an interesting group of Arizona sketches. 
The scrub trees and peculiar rounded little hills stand 
out in contrast to the New England landscape of most 
of the other paintings. One feels that Harry L. Hoff- 
man must have traveled around Nassau and looked 
through glass-bottom boats when he sees the fantastic 
undersea picture that the artist is displaying this 





year. It is full of imagination, with 








doors and windows are thrown wide 
and the indoors is deserted for fields 
and woods and river. 

To the Griswold family belongs the 
dual honor of founding the town and 
of creating and fostering its art col- 
ony. The present Griswold mansion, 
which Willard Metcalf has beautifully 
painted in the moonlight, was built 
by Captain Roger, the grandson of the 
founder, in 1818. It has been given 
immortality by Miss Florence Griswold, 
dear to the hearts of Qld Lyme. There 
is a tradition that without the mother- 
ing interest of “Miss Florence” the 
never have attained its 
settle- 





colony would 
present eminence among art 
ments. 

Old Lyme now supports an Art Asso- 
ciation of considerable importance. It 
has its headquarters in the Art Gallery, 
designed in harmony with the old New 
England architecture of the town, by 
Charles A. Platt, and conveniently lo- 
cated on “The Street”? just below “Miss 
Florence’s.” It is here that the annual 
Summer exhibitions are held. Only 
artists who live or have lived and 
painted in Old Lyme are eligible to ex- 
hibit; yet last year 6,000 persons from 
New England, New York and more re- 











a’ atmosphere not unlike that in 
Keats’s poem, “Endymion.” Among the 
portraits, a black-haired girl, by Ivan 
G. Olinsky, stands out for its strength 
and arresting color combinations. Bes- 
sie Potter Vonnoh has the honor of 
being the only exhibiting sculptor. She 
has several delightful bronzes and a 
charming bas-relief of a mother and 
child. 

The Lyme exhibition is pleasing in 
the harmonious and balanced arrange- 
ment of its pictures on the gallery 
walls; but it is especially notable for 
the sameness of viewpoint expressed 
in its paintings. One is impressed with 
the sincerity and whole-souled devotion 
to the beautiful in nature that these 
Old Lyme artists must deeply experi- 
ence. Their work is conservative with- 
out being reactionary, and modern with- 
out a tinge of rawness. 

Twice a week during the exhibition 
afternoon teas are held on the lawn of 
the Art Association. Blue tea tables are 
artistically decorated with bouquets 
from Old Lyme gardens, and tropically 
gay umbrellas and piquant floaters in 
bright costumes give a festive air, while 
the visitors rub elbows with the artists. 











mote places came to Lyme for the ex- 


JUNE IDYLL, 
by William S. Robinson. 
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HIS GRADUATION SPEECH: 


board Lover”—is to be seen on the screen in John 

Gilbert’s next starring vehicle, “Fires of Youth.” 
It is announced that Miss Eagels’s réle will be that of a 
newspaper “sob sister.” John Gilbert has come East 
to begin work on this picture, of which the first scenes 
are being taken in Washington. It will be a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer production. 


J ase? EAGELS—she of “Rain” and “Her Card- 


* * * 


“Beau Sabreur,” the sequel to “Beau Geste,” is now 
being filmed at Paramount’s California studios. Gary 
Cooper has the lead. Others in the cast are Noah 
Beery, William Powell, Mitchell Lewis, Evelyn Brent, 
Arnold Kent, Frank Reicher and Roseoe Karns. 

* * *~ 


For three years, it is said, Vilma Banky, who is a 
daughter of Hungary, tried in vain to become an Ameri- 
can citizen, but various obstacles having to do with 
quotas, visitors’ passports and such matters prevented 
the fulfiliment of ner purpose. Recently, however, Miss 
Banky was married to Rod La Roque, who is one of 
our own, and in one day the new Mrs. La Roque became 
fully entitled to the protection of the Stars and Stripes 
wherever she may travel in this troublous world. 

Which simply goes to show that. where there’s a 
will there’s a way. 

* x * 


Miss Banky, by the bye, is featured with Ronald 
Colman in “The Magic Flame,” which United Artists 
will soon release. 

- x * 

The plot of Lon Chaney’s next picture, “The Hypno- 
tist,” now in course of production, sounds most alluring 
and Chaneyesque. According to M.-G.-M.’s preliminary 
announcement, “the new story is a modern ghost tale 


BUSTER KEATON 
in His Forthcoming Picture, “College” (United Artists) 


ir which a haunted manor house in England is the 
scene of an amazing series of mysterious crimes that 
are finally brought to light through a maze of ghost 
beliefs, vampire scares and other mysterious details.” 
“ * w 

“We’re in the Navy Now” having achieved some- 
thing like a sensational success in the motion picture 
theatres of the nation, Wallace Beery and Raymond 
Hatton are improving the shining hour by making a 


THE DUNCAN SISTERS: 
in.“Topsy and Eva,” Released by United Artists. Rosetta (at Right) Is Topsy. 
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JOAN CRAWFORD AND WILLIAM HAINES, 
Two of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Aces. 


Questions of General Interest Concerning Photoplays and Players Will Be Answered Gladly, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if Addressed to the 


STARS OF THE 
SILVER SCREEN 





























GWEN LEE. 


ISS GWENDOLEN LEE is one of the Lees of 
Hastings, Neb., where she was born not so 
very many years ago. She was educated at 

Brownell Hall, a girls’ finishing school. at Omaha, 
and shortly thereafter she met a movie man upon 
whom her very large and deep blue eyes made a pro- 
found impression. He knew his movies and realized 
how well those eyes would screen, so he gave Miss 
Lee a letter of introduction to Monta Bell in Holly- 
wood, and she made the long trip to California by 
motor in cempany with her mother and grandmother. 
Even letters of introduction, however, are not a 
sure means of coming in contact with the gréat. 
Director Bell was found to be most elusive; when 
Miss Lee called at his office he was never in. While 
she was waiting for the fortunate moment when the 
letter could be presented she took a position as model 
in a Los Angeles fashion show; and now mark the 
strange turn of circumstance that followed. Who 
should visit the fashion show but Monta Bell him- 
self? Upon him Miss Lee’s eyes and other qualifi- 
cations made the same impression that they had 
made upon the other movie man back in the Middle 
West, and he invited her to the studio for a screen 
test. So at last the letter of introduction was pre- 
sented, the test was successfully made and Gwen 
Lee became a member of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
forces. Among the pictures in which she has been 
seen are “Lady of the Night” (her first), “Pretty 
Ladies,” “Upstage” and “Women Love Diamonds.” 
Miss Lee’s eyes are, as aforesaid, an unforgettable 
blue. Her hair is golden. She ig 5 feet 7 inches tall 
and weighs 135 pounds, and her favorite pursuits 
when not acting are dancing and riding. Her ambi- 
tion is to become one of the leading stars of the 
screen, and it seems likely that this hope will be 
fulfilled before the passing of many seasons. 











VIVIAN AND ROSETTA 


new Paramount picture entitled “Now We’re in the 
Air.” 
7 * * 

Henry B. Walthall, that sterling player who has been 
deservedly a favorite for some fifteen years, is a mem- 
ber of the cast of “The Hypnotist,” as are Marceline 
Day and Conrad Nagel. 

. + * 

Claire Windsor is to be starred by Columbia Pictures 

in a film called “Say It With Sables.” 


x * * 


Two changes of title in connection with forthcoming 
pictures are announced by Universal. “Ask Me An- 
other,” starring Reginald Denny, has been changed to 
“Mile-a-Minute Love.” “Betty’s a Lady,” with Charles 
Ray, James Gleason and Jobyna Ralston in the out- 
standing réles, will be released as “Kid Gloves.” 

« * 7. 

Charles Hutchison’s new Pathé thriller, ‘Hidden 
Aces,” has just been released. 

” . * 

One of the features of the last edition of the “Gar- 
rick Gaieties,” the Theatre Guild’s clever revue, was 
an amusing young gentleman with a shock of yellow 
hair, named Sterling Holloway. News comes t@ hand 
that he has been signed by Mack Sennett to take par: 
in comedy films for Sennett-Pathé release. Mr. Hollo- 
way has a personality and a style all his own and ought 
to be a great success on the silver screen. 

* * ” 


Wesley Barry will return to the cinema as one of the 
cast of “Old Kentucky” for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
. “The Angel of Broadway” is the title of a new 
Pathé feature, with Leatrice Joy as a Salvation Army 
lassie. Richad Arlen will support Bebe Daniels 
in “She’s a Sheik” (Paramount). 
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GRETA GARBO AND JOHN GILBERT 
in “Love” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 


Motion Picture Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RICHARD BARTHELMESS STARS 
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IN A GREAT FIGHTING FILM 
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IN ACTION: THE PATENT LEATHER KID, 
His Fighting Spirit Aroused at Last, Goes After the Enemy. 


By Mitchell Rawson 


HE new Richard Barthelmess picture, “The Patent 

Leather Kid,” which First National has just placed 

on view at the Globe Theatre, New York, is one of 
the best of the Barthelmess pictures; it is one of the 
best of the war pictures that have been so plentiful of 
late; it is one of the best pictures of any kind produced 
during the past few seasons. 

First of all, it has a well-planned and interesting 
story, which sprang from the brain of that experienced 
practitioner, Rupert Hughes, who, before taking up the 
concoction of scenarios, had written novels and plays in 
considerable numbers and understands that a good plot 
is the foundation of good fiction, good drama and good 
motion pictures. This is not to say that there is anything 
startlingly original about the story of “The Patent 
Leather Kid.” Many old reliable ingredients are used 
again, but they are used cunningly. We have seen 
again and again the hero who is a prizefighter by pro- 
fession, the hero who becomes a soldier against his 


heralding of this feature production. A gréat deal of 
credit is due to the director of the film, Alfred Santell. 
As to the cast, from Mr. Barthelmess down, one can 
only say that each and every member of it seems to 
have been selected with an unerring eye, and that each 
plays his or her part precisely as it ought to be played 
in the interest of the central story. Nobody is cramped 
or crowded out of the scene in order to give Mr. Bar- 
thelmess more prominence. Would that all picture 
plays were handled with similar taste and intelligence! 

The réle- played by Mr. Barthelmess is that of a 
young pug who is on the high road to the champion- 
ship. He is proud above all things of being a fighter. 
Nevertheless, when the biggest fight of all looms in the 
offing he rebels. He sees no reason why he should 
go to France and quite possibly lose, if not his life, at 
least a hand or an arm—part of the indispensable 








AT THE RINGSIDE: THE PATENT LEATHER KID 
(Richard Barthelmess) Goes Through the Ropes to Speak to the Tough Young 
Lady (Molly O’Day) Who Has Been Slanging Him and Predicting His Defeat. 


armament with which he is building his career. He 
resents the war and refuses to salute the flag of his 
country. That is the last straw wjth his sweetheart, 
the dancing girl (Molly O’Day). Off she goes to France 
to nurse the wounded. Two of the Kid’s closest asso- 
ciates—Puffy, his trainer, played by Arthur Stone, and 
Molasses, his negro sparring partner, played by Ray- 
mond Turner—are drafted; and then the Kid’s turn 
comes. He has to fight the nation’s enemies whether 
he wants to or not; and the worst of it is that he is 
under the command of a certain Captain Breen (Law- 
ford Davidson), from whom he has won the affections 
of the dancer in days past. 

The last scenes, in which the Kid, an apparently 
hopeless invalid, forces himself to his feet and haltingly 
raises his paralyzed hand to salute the Stars and 
Stripes, is really very effective. It is theatrical, but it 
is a great deal more than that. It is a moving con- 
clusion to an unusually well-constructed, well-acted and 
worthy picture. 

Molly O’Day does excellent work as the dancing hero- 


: will, who almost becomes a coward but redeems him- ine. Others whom the spectator will recall vividly are 
self. Also we have seen the heroine who is a dancing Arthur Stone as Puffy, the trainer, with his eternal 
girl—ah, yes—but more than just an ordinary dancing cigarette; Matthew Betz as Jake Stuke, the Kid’s hard- 








girl, for she is capable of genuine love, of devotion and 
of patriotism, so that she scorns her lover who refuses 
to fight voluntarily for his country and takes him to her 
arms again only when he has proved himself a man 
She becomes a nurse in France—we have seen that, too. 
And within the past two seasons there have been any 
number of motion pictures which have shown us the 
battle-front of Armageddon in all its glory and its 
horror. 

But in “The Patent Leather Kid” these materials 
have been handled so skillfully and welded into such a 
shape as fully to justify First National in its jubilant 
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COMPETITION« THE KID’S RIVAL, 























THE WARRIOR PUG: RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
in “The Patent Leather Kid,” as Seen by Fowler, the 
Caricaturist. 


boiled manager, and the big negro, Raymond Turner, 
who has the role of the sparring partner, Molasses, and 
whose grin is nothing less than a delight to see. 

Also: there is a very lifelike prizefight in the early 
part of the picture which is one of the best things of 
the kind that we have ever seen on the screen. 

No pains have been spared in the production. The 
fight scenes, the scenes in the Kid’s training quarters, 
the cabaret scenes, the battles—all are models of how 
such things should be done. First National, in a word, 
has done itself proud. 

Be sure not to miss “The Patent Leather Kid.” 









































BOXER AND DANCING GIRL: 








Captain Breen (Lawford Davidson), Tries 


to Win Back the Heroine (Molly O’Day). 


MOLLY O’DAY, RICHARD BARTHELMESS AND 
RAYMOND TURNER 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
and Molly O’Day in a Tender Moment of 
“The Patent Leather Kid.” 


{Left to Right) in One of the Closing Scenes of “The Patent 
Leather Kid.” : 
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MAKING THE LIBRARY A PLACE OF DISTINCTION IN THE HOME 
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A CHARMINGLY APPOINTED DRAWING ROOM ° THE TRIM FIREPLACE WITH ITS DECORATIVE OVER MANTEL 


of the Conventional Type Is Given an Air of Comfort by Assembling Books on 


Shelves That Are Handsomely Framed as a Part of the Room’s Boiserie. 


(Tate and Hall, Decorators.) 


By Lillian Morgan Edgerton 

T is a barren house that contains no books, one that 

says little for the taste, culture-wise, of the occu- 

pant. Every lover of books, even to the extent of 
familiarity with the standard works, appreciates the 
importance of these best companions as a part of his 
surroundings and will give thoughtful consideration to 
their proper place in furnishing the interior of his living 
quarters. There is somehow something eloquently lack- 
ing in a house which has no library, an impression that 
space has been divided in the wrong proportion and the 
most valuable point of all neglected. When the rooms 
that signify provision for every material comfort and 
many pleasant things have been equipped and beauti- 
fied, the scheme is weighted too heavily on one side 
and there is not that sense of anchorage and serenity 
that is found even unconsciously in the atmosphere of a 
library. 

1 x * 

In these times of costly living and building, economy 
of space makes necessary many compromises between 
ambition and realization, and a library which was once 
included in the plan of every house of even moderate 
size has become a luxury which only the affluent may 
have; that is, for those who live in the large cities. In 
the smaller towns and suburbs, not too far from metro- 

















IN THE ULTRA-MODERN BOOKCASE 
the Volumes That Are the More Frequently Used Are 
Grouped in a Convenient Economy of Space. 


(Courtesy of the Frankl Galleries.) 


Suggestions and Advice Regarding Home Decoration and Information as to 
Request, Be Furnished by the Interior Decoration Editor, 
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politan diversions, the library goes into the calculation 
of every one who aspires to have a home of his own 
which will have in it for him something of the traditions 
of his youth, along with the countless improvements and 
trappings that belong to the fast moving age. With his 
own “study,” sacred to hours of repose and of quiet 
companionship; his own fireside, a garden and a gig or 
—translated into modern terms—a car, the out-of-town 
man has greatly the advantage of his friends in town. 
For him there is no argument about the disadvantages 
of commuting and a subway wrestling match does not 
disturb his equanimity. Whatever the friction, the grind 
and strain of the day’s experience, there is always at 
the end of it sunset time in the open and peaceful lamp- 
light hours with a book. 
* * * 

In the city apartments it is more often the living 
room than a library that shelters books. There is an 
inviting charm in this arrangement that makes for a 
homelike environment, lacking the formality, sometimes 
even the stiffness, of a room that is devoted to books 
exclusively. A separate room is in any case an extrava- 
gance in the limitations of space, and so aS many as 
possible of the things, including books, that are usually 
distributed into various chambers are assembled in the 
living room. Book shelves may be the most conspicuous 
item in the room if there are volumes enough to fill 
them, and there is no denying the “air” they give to 
even the most commonplace interior. There is some- 
thing expressive of dignity and refinement in walls that 
are lined, floor to ceiling, with well stocked book 
shelves, and no better use can be made of any space for 
which no piece of the furniture is found to be exactly 
suitable than to fit it. with shelves, ready to receive 
the books that have been or will be in the future col- 
lected. Shelves only partially filled need not discourage 
one, for there is always the fascinating quest of new 
books. Next to this is the fun of placing and arranging 
them and of seeing the library grow. 

* * * 

Whatever the size of the living room, the apartment 
or even the one room in which one lives, it is possible 
to have a few books near by. A little group of hanging 
shelves; a space over the mantel and along each side of 
the fireplace; an odd corner; a strip of wall between 
windows or under windows, are among the many 
ingenious ways devised by interior architects, profes- 
sional and amateur, for their bound treasures. Some 
of the ultra-modern type of desks have little compart- 
ments into Which a few books may be tucked close at 
hand for reference at any moment. There is no age at 
which the book shelf is not an important addition to 
the furnishings of one’s home, large or small, begin- 
ning with the nursery or playroom, which to some 
thoughtful persons seems most important of all. 

* * « 

From Mrs. H., Ausley, Ala.—Please send me infor- 
mation regarding prices and names of firms from which 
articles shown in Mid-Week Pictorial June 30th can be 
purchased. I am particularly interested in the wrought- 
iron garden and porch furniture. Would like any other 


suggestion on interior decoration your department has 


to offer. 

Ans.—I am sending you under separate cover the 
names of shops from which you may buy the garden 
furniture we illustrate. Wrought iron is very fashion- 
able for the interior as well as _for the veranda and 


Is the More Inviting Because the Odd Wall Space Near By Is Filled to the Ceiling 


With Books. 


(Tate and Hall, Decorators.) 


garden. The designs are being steadily improved and 
some charming things of every description are to be 
had, especially in painted iron. It is difficult to give 
suggestions at random regarding your interior decora 
tion, but if you will enclose in a stamped self-addressed 
envelope your specific inquiries I shall answer them to 
my best ability. 

From Mrs. L. H., Huntsville, Ala—I have always 
been accustomed to having two or three pairs of cur 
tains hung at my sitting room windows, but I have read 
in your columns that so many curtains are no longer 
in style. I am glad, because in our warm climate they 
make the rooms stuffy even in the Winter. What do 
you suggest for the dining room, as well as the sitting 
room? I am planning to furnish a new house which 
will be ready for Fall occupancy 

Ans.—You are quite right about the change in style 
of draping your windows. The simpler way is now con 
sidered to be in better taste. If your living room and 
dining room have a wide door space between I should 
curtain them alike, with glass curtains of mohair net 
and over-curtains of mohair brocatelle, of taffeta, 
printed linen, chintz or cretonne, as you prefer and as 
your purse will warrant. In any event it is a good idea 
to curtain windows of adjoining rooms in the same 
manner. 



































A DESK THAT IS DECORATED IN BLUE-GREEN 
GLAZE 

and Silver Leaf, With Chairs That Match in Color, Vase 

of Wax Tulips, Cactus Plant and a Few Best-Loved Books 


Presents a Modernistic Picture of Content. 
(Courtesy of the Frankl Galleries. ) 


Where the Articles Shown on This Page May. Be Purchased Will, on 
Mid- Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE BIGGEST “BIG BERTHA”: LARGEST PIECE OF MOBILE ARTILLERY IN THE WORLD 
Is Fired at Fort MacArthur, Near Los Angeles, Its Objective 
Being a Moving Target Between 20,000 and 30,000 Yards Off 
the Coast. The Big 14-Inch Gun Has a Range of 54,000. 
. Yards. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
? 
| HEAD FIRST: GERTRUDE EDERLE DIVES 
Into One of the Municipal Pools at Cleveland, Ohio. This 
Picture Is an Unusual One. . It Is Believed That Never 
Before Has the Girl Who Swam the English Channel Been 
Photographed in the Act of Diving. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
BIMBO 
AND HIS 
FASHIONS OF 1950: HOW A BRIDE GIRL FRIEND: THIS TINY GORILLA 
AND BRIDEGROOM WILL BE DRESSED Has Just Arrived at the Philadelphia 
at That Distant Date, as Suggested by Z00. He Struck Up an Acquaintance 
Edward Lee of New York and Miss Dorotlfy With His “Fair” Companion on the Boat 
March of New Orleans, Who Won First Coming Over From Africa. Keeper James 
Prize at the Artists’ 1950 Ball Held at Col- | McCrossan Is Holding Both in His Arms. 
orado Springs. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
’ 
N 
se 
ks 
. , ' A STAR NAIL-DRIVER: MRS. BENJAMIN F. RENNARD 
i BAYBERRY CANDLES: MISS EDNA THOMPSON Wins This Event During the Western Electric Company’s Annual 
of North Truro, Mass., Is One of the Leading Makers of These Candles, Turning Out Over 4 Field Day in Philadelphia. 
t Twenty-four Dozen a Day. The Tank Contains Bayberry Wax, and Each Candle Must Be (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Dipped Thirty-five Times Before It Is Finished. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE FIRST AERIAL FREIGHT DELIVERY: A PARACHUTE 


SAFELY LANDS A CASE OF TYPEWRITERS 


From a Plane Sent Up at Curtiss Field, L. L, by the Royal 


Typewriter Company to Test the Practicability of Such 


Delivery. Six Typewriters Were Sent Down in This Way. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 

















HOOT, LASSIES! MISS BETTY ANDERSON 


of Philadelphia (Left), National Girl Bagpipe Champion of 

America, and Miss Belle Leckie. Both Took Part in the 

Sixty-ninth Annual Scottish Games of the Caledonian Club 
of Philadelphia. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


FLOW- 

ERS OF 

TWO VARIETIES: 
MISS VIOLET 

WELLS 

With a Huge and 

Beautiful Water Lily 

From the Pond at 

the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, 
Griffin, Ga. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 
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“TO WHERE BEYOND THESE 
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Lowered in a Flag-Draped Casket 
Riders in 
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BEWITCHING BACKS: SOME OF THE HUNDREDS OF BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 
Who Took Part in the Contest Held to Determine the Possessor of the Most Perfect Back 
by the National Progressive Chiropractors’ Association, in Convention at Los Angeles. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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LOTTA FAUST’S SUCCESSOR: 
“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BACK 
IN AMERICA” 

Is the Proud Possession of Miss Vir- 
ginia Parent, According to the Na- 
tional Progressive Chiropractors’ 
Association, Convened in Los An- 
geles. More Than 350 Contestants 
Were Examined by the Spinal 
Experts. 








SEAGOING HORSES: A TI! 
Mass., Plows Through the Wate! 
Boats That Cannot Get Over 











GIRAFFE, OSTRICH AND MONKEY: 
in the Circus Which Children of Long © 
Public Playgfounds. It Was Officially } 
Paw’s wert 
(Time vi 
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THE CHIEFS AND MASCOTS OF THE SERVICES: ARMY, NAVY 
AND MARINES 

Are Represented in This Gathering. Left to Right: General Charles 

P. Summerall, Chief of Staff, U. S. A., With the Official Army 

Mule; Admiral Edward W. Eberle, Chief of Naval Operations, 


With the Navy Goat, and General John A. Lejeune, Commander 
of the Marine .Corps, With Private Padgett, a Gift to the 
Corps From the British Royal Marines. A Young Devotee 
sae ae ee ag of the Navy Assi&ts Admiral Eberle in Holding the Goat. 
THERE IS PEACE” BODY OF MAJOR y Os é Me 

LEONARD WOOD : 
Resting Place Beside His Famous Rough 

National Cemetery. 
d Photos.) 























HEAP 
BIG 
INJUN: 
COLONEL CHARLES 
A. LINDBERGH 
Wearing an Indian 
Headdress Presented 
to Him by the Cincin- 
nati Boy Scouts When 
He Was Made an Hon- 
orary Member of That 


>= _ 3 Z i 4 Base ac ayens of THE MAGIC OF THE MEDICINE MAN: FREDERICK 
> = —_ (Times Wide Worl L. LAWTON 
































































Photos.) ast ' . . . 

= V 7 of the Smithsonian Institution, With a Blowpipe Used by the 

| . Ri Cherokees of North Carolina to Blow Medicine on the Af- 

:; A TEAM AND WAGON FROM NORTH TRURO, i) flicted Parts of Tribe Members, and Also a Hollow Gourd 

side, Takin antiin vane sl : V in Which Are Mixed Ground Flint Arrowheads, Believed 

the , 1 Load of Fish From Large Moto1 4 by the Indians to Have a Healing Value in Certain Cases. 
t Get Over andbars to Land Their Cargoes. 4 } 
(1 W ld Photos. ) ? 
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THE VISION OF ST. FRANCIS: 
THIS LARGE RELIGIOUS 
PAINTING 
Is One of Two Which Are Being 
Hung in the Church of St. Francis 
of Assisi, San Francisco. Both Are 


























D MONK BY: SOME OF THE REALISTIC ANIMALS by Michael O’Sullivan, Who Is Stand- THE FLIVVER THAT WON FIRST PRIZE: JACK PALMER AND BOB HAYS 
en of Long Seach, Cal., Devised and Staged in One of the ing on the Ladder. Each of the Pic- Entered This Weird Vehicle in a Beach Parade at San Diego, Cal., and Won the Award for 
is Officially Designated as “Bungling Brothers and Hind- tures Measures 36 by 13 Feet. the “Strangest” Car. 
Paw’s W ot ‘rreatest Show.” (Times Wide World Photos.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
(Time vi Vorld Photos.) ‘ 
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By Ethel C. McDonald 


HE Kicking Horse Trail, named after the river it 


follows for many miles, was officially 
opened at Golden, B. C., last month. It 

runs from Lake Louise for fifty-four miles 
through the most spectacular section of the 
Canadian Rockies into Golden, a small town 
nestling among the hills in the broad valley of 
the Columbia River, with the Selkirk Mountains 
towering on one side and the Rockies on the 
other. With the two extensions—to Emerald 
Lake and up the Yoho Valley to the Takakkaw 
Falls—it is eighteen more. This road will ulti- 
mately join the Fraser River Canyon Highway, 
connecting with the motor road built over the 
old Caribou Trail leading directly to Vancouver. 
This year the Diamond Jubilee of the Con- 
federation of Canada, is a fitting time to open 
another road in Western Canada, drawing the 
people of various provinces more closely to- 
gether and accomplishing another step toward 
a greater confederation. At the time of Confed- 
eration in 1867 there were approximately 20,000 
miles of roads; today there are 378,269 miles. 
The greatest and ‘most difficult road building 
has been accomplished in the Canadian Rockies. 
The first section of the road, starting a few 
hundred yards from the Chateau Lake Louise, 
was opened last- year. It runs by the Great 
Divide to Lake Wapta and on to Field. Lake 
Wapta is an interesting body of water, for the 
famous Kicking Horse River rises in this lake. 


IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER VALLEY, 
With the Mighty Selkirks in the Background. 


Here, too, on its shores is the Wapta Bungalow Camp, 
operated by the Canadian Pacific 
little cabins are grouped around the main camp where 
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THE GREAT DIVIDE, YOHO NATIONAL. PARK, 
With the Monument to Sir James Hector, One of the Earliest Scientists to 
Explore the Canadian Rockies. 


THE EN- 
TRANCE 
TO THE 
KICKING 
HORSE 
CANYON, 
Where the 
Motor 
Road 
Winds 
Beside the 
Stream. 
In the 
Distance 
Is Mount 
Field. 


the dining and recreation rooms are. Lovers of nature 
will remain here a night in order to take a trip to Lake 
O’Hara, eight miles from the south shore of the lake. 


John Singer Sargent made it immortal on can- 
vas and considered it, as do mountaineers, more 
beautiful than Lake Louise. 

The last part of the road, from Field to Golden, 
from an engineering viewpoint, is highly re- 
markable. In many places it is cut out of sheer 
rock. The highest point of the highway above 
the valley is 600 feet; from here the trains 
look little more than toys, yet the grade is 
only 8 per cent. in one or two places, and this 
for only a short distance. 

The highest switchback in the Rockies is on 
the road to the Yoho Valley. The car ascends 
340 feet in less than a quarter of a mile; the 
last part of the grade is 21 per cent.; the ave- 
rage is 14. The Takakkaw Falls are at the 
end of the valley and come tumbling down 
in a lacy pattern almost 1,500 feet. A few hun- 
dred yards away from them is the Yoho Camp. 
Here, too, are small cabins wherein a party 
may have the privacy of a country home. 

Emerald Lake, seven miles from Field, is a 
vision of sylvan loveliness in open Alplands. 
A Swiss chalet adds to the attractiveness of 
the district. 

In order to reach the coast one can travel 
south from Golden, up the Columbia River Val- 
ley to Lake Windermere and on to Cranbrook, 
whence one can proceed to Vancouver, Spokane, 
Seattle or Los Angeles. 





























THE. OPENING OF KICKING HORSE TRAIL: HIGH CANADIAN 


OFFICIALS 


Take Part in the Ceremony. Left to Right: The Hon. Dr. King, M. P., the 
Hon. Lucien Cannon, Solicitor General of the Dominion; the Hon. Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior, and the Hon. J. A. Buckham. 
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The Charm of Discovery in English Travel 





























RAVEL, we are told by an old aphorism, broadens 
i} the mind. 

This is true, like most aphorisms, though it 
has its exceptions. Most of us know people who have 
moved about the earth considerably—who spend a large 
part of their time, in fact, moving about—but who show 
no indication of having become philosophers in the 
process. Probably the explanation lies in the fact that 
they follow beaten paths. They go where other people 
of their class and outlook go—here for golf, there for 
tennis, somewhere else for racing, and yonder for 
hunting or fishing. They blaze no new trails. The 
development Sf our wonderful modern means of trans 
portation has made this sort of thing the norm of 
travel. A century ago a trip to Europe was a voyage 
of discovery. Today it is likely to be a mechanical round 
of sight-seeing which has been made by millions of 
others. 

In England, for instance, one goes of course to 
London, where one sees the Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Tower 
and the Cheshire Cheese. Possibly one devotes a day 
to Stratford on Avon, with perhaps a glance at 
Oxford. Then off one goes to France to do the 
same thing. The Joneses did it last year; we are 
doing it this year. Neither the eyes of the 
Joneses nor our own have rested upon anything 
that the eyes of decades of tourists have not seen 
before us. 

In the cases of countries where unfamiliar 
tongues are spoken this is natural enough; it 
would be embarrassing to go wandering in unfre- 
quented bypaths where it might be impossible to 
make one’s self understood. England, however, 
does not present such a difficulty, and it is 
not too much to say that the vast majority 
of American visitors to that country fail to 
derive a hundredth part of the pleasure and 





LYNMOUTH AND ITS HARBOR. 


profit from their soj6urn which might easily be obtained 
if they ventured from the beaten path. 

The Abbey, St. Paul’s and the rest of the stock 
sights should by all means be seen; but if the traveler 
happens to be a lover of books and of history they 
will be only a beginning. Let him go into the heart 
of England, to the quiet villages and farms, to the 
quaint old towns which have changed least with the 
passage of the years. Modern London has been largely 
Americanized; our countrymen roam its streets in 
appalling numbers. In order to see the real England 
and enjoy it as Washington Irving, for instance, enjoyed 
it long ago when, as he tells us, he traversed it like 




































“a grown-up child,” it is necessary to leave London far 
behind. One excellent method of beginning a search 
for the real delights of travel is to select from a rail- 
way timetable the name of some town which is un- 
familiar but picturesque and then go there as a start- 
ing point. The happiest way to travel in England is 
to wander about without a settled plan. Cut-and-dried 
sightseeing is fatal. What though you fail to visit 
this or that place starred in the guidebook if you can 
have such an experience as that of one traveler who, 
on a walking tour through the hills of Derbyshiré, 
came upon the Village of Hathersage, where the bones 
of Little John are buried? Yes, the Little John whose 
exploits thrilled us in childhood—Robin Hood’s chief 
lieutenant. Of course it is a matter of tradition, but 
the tradition is an ancient one and may well be true. 

One outlaw suggests another. In the little Town of 
Chagford, in Devonshire, is the forge where Tom 
Faggus, the highwayman of “Lorna Doone,” pursued 
his trade of blacksmith before he took to the road. 
Now that is something worth finding for one’s self. 
The Joneses did not visit Chagford on that famous 
tour of theirs. 

It is not a bad plan to make one book, or the 
works of one writer, or some favorite historical 
character, the guiding inspiration of one’s trav- 
els in England—or in any other European 
country, for that matter. The pursuit of Dick- 
ensian sites can make even London as glamourous 
as it ought to be, for the magic of great books 
is eternal. 

Travel does broaden the mind—but only the 
mind of him who travel imaginatively, with his 
eyes open, and not as a matter of routine. Many 
of our modern tourists might apply to them- 
selves the words of the old hymn: “We, like 
sheep, have gone astray.” 




















THE OLD 
CASTLE 
GROUNDS 
AT 
BRIDG- 
NORTH. 


(Photos 
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HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


THE RUINS OF TINTERN ABBEY. 
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MORNING IN THE TUILERIES GARDENS: 
PARISIENNES 


TWO SMART 


Favor Top Coats From O’Rossen in Novelty Gray Wool and Brown and 
White Checked Wool Mixture. (Photos Bonney, From Times Wide World.) 
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“BOLESLAS,” 


O’Rossen’s Popular Town Type, in Beige and rs 


Silk Wool, Finished in Summer Ermine. 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, Aug. 8, 1927. 
N F Sasecs else do the fabric makers and the cou- 
turiers work in such close collaboration as they 
: do in Paris. The successful textile weaver must 
be almost as sensitive to the trend of style and the 
subtleties of line as the fashion creator, and each rec- 
ognizes his dependence upon the other. -In France the 
fabric maker is considered an artist, too, and to view 
the collections of one of the big houses brings the 
same pleasure as watching those in the establishments 
of the couturiers. 
At Meyer’s, the long counters are piled high with 
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“D’OU-VIENS 
TU?” A 
TAILORED 


AFTERNOON 


WRAP 





in Ermine. 











“COLOM- 
BA,” 
for the 
Promenade in 
the Bois, Fea- 
turing Broad 
Revers of Nov- 
elty White Fur on 
Navy Silk Wrap, From 
<«& 


Lanvin. 


the new weaves for Fall and Winter, which within 
the next few weeks will all be developed into the models 
which dressmakers will show for the coming season. 
The colors are of infinite variety, in which the blue 
gamut predominates. For his Velours Leda alone he has 
created 800 different shades. Meyer has also created 
a new chamois fabric in a silk-and-wool mixture shown 
in buff, chartreuse, salmon and pale robin’s egg blue. 
This comes in single thickness for frocks and double 
for wraps, suggesting immediately the ensemble of 
Winter, 1928. 

The vogue for metal effects has also been under- 


New Wraps 

Demand New 

Weavesin 
Paris Fall 


Selected by M. 
Thérése Bonney, 
Paris Fashion Editor 


From O’Ros- 
sen, in Black 


Faille, Collared 

















WHITE LAMB IS THE NEW VOGUE 
FOR SUMMER 

and Lanvin Lines a Striking Wrap in 

Kasha, Offering a Novelty Fur Bag as 

Accessory, 




















LANVIN’S QUILTED WHITE SILK COAT, 
Trimmed in White Shaved Lamb and Developed ‘in 


Smart Diagonal Treatment. 





scored. Fine gold threads woven in a wool cloth achieve 
the most subtle patterns of checks and plaids, chevron 
and pin stripes. Plaids appear also in an all-wool 
mixture when the design is produced through a con- 
trast in thickness of the pile. 

Contrasts and combinations in hundreds of different 
ways date the new fabric collections. Metal and wool, 
silk and wool, a woof of one tone and warp of another, 
such are the ingredients of the latest weaves in Paris. 
For every year the fashion importance of textiles in- 
creases, and every season now new fabrics creep in io 
take the place of the old. [| Sa at 
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OUR FIRST MONOPLANE BOMBER: 
THIS BIG ENGINE OF WAR 
Is Being Built by Anthony H. G. Fokker 
for the United States Army at the Fokker 
Plant, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. The Plane 
Has a Wing Span of 90 Feet, Mounts Two 
Machine Guns and Will Carry About 2,000 
Pounds of Explosives. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A FAVORITE OF THE SCREEN: 
LAURA LA PLANTE, 
the Popular Star of Universal Pictures. 
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THE MAKING OF THE FLAG: VIRGINIA 
HOLBROOK AS BETSY ROSS 
in One of the Historical Tableaux of the Chil- 


dren’s Circus at Long Beach, Cal. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 









DUMAS 


IN A SINGLE BEAUTIFUL 


HE roar and turmoil of bat- 

tle thunders and crashes on 

these most exciting pages in 
all literature. 

No other man knew quite so well how 
to stir the blood of his readers. No other 
man has so deftly captured the spirit 
of the duel--the duel for honor, for 









Courtship of Jo- 
sephine and 
















freedom, for a lady’s love. Napoleon 
Alexander Dumas took history for The Slaughter 

; 4, Hannibal 

his background and upon that mighty A Duel 

canvas painted the loves and hates, Madame Du 

the passions, lusts and adventures of Barry _ 

the most colorful group of heroes and Tt Neht odding 

heroines ever conceived in the mind Marat anéd 

of a single man. The scope of his Rousseau 

genius is tremendous, from boudoir Storming t h e 
Bastile 






to battle field. Picked armies charge 
at his command, hacking each other 
to pieces in blind fury. Lone gentle- 
men of fortune ride in tattered 
splendor through almost certain 
death, supported only by the quick- 
ness and keenness of their slender 
blades. Mabs armed with axes and 


The Cabaret 

Career of a 
Courtesan 

Night of Horrors 

A Modern Aspa- 
sia 

Tactics of Love 

The Drowner 

A Glimpse of 





















scy thes fight their way to liberty “he of the 
through rivers of blood. Terror 
Here is adventure as it was lived Monomania — 
, aT . ° Fight of St. 
at the time of Napoleon, Caglios- Cloud 
tro, Moliere, Corneille and Riche- Straw 





The Madman 

Sword and Pistol 

The Blood Union 

Anne of Austria 

The Scarlet 
Sphynx 

Fate of a Regi- 
cide 





lieu. Adventure as you like it. 


MORE THAN 200 
SHORT STORIES 


In this one beautiful book have 
been collected more than 200 stir- 
ring short stories by the most 
daring and powerful writer the 
world has ever known. 

Never before have the _ short 
stories of Alexander Dumas been 
collected in this way. Never be- 
fore have Dumas lovers had ac- 
cess to all these stories in any 
set of his books ever published! 
The editers of this collection 
have sought the material every- 
where! From little known 
sources, from rare editions long 
out-of-print, from the dusty shelves of old book shops, 
hidden for years from the public who sought them, have 
come these short, fascinating tales by one of the world’s 


mightiest geniuses. ; q = . 
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* Short 
Stories: 
VOLUME 


ALL OF THESE TITLES 
AND MANY MORE 





O08, &. 6. PAT. ore, 


WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. ¢ 
MMadison Avenue 
MEW YORK CITY. NX 


¢ 


Gentlemen: 





The Smugegler’s 
Inn 

Lady Hamilton 
and Admiral 
Nelson 

Conquest of Circe 

Cannibals 

Ransome of Isa- 
belle 

A Brigand’s 
Faith 

A Perennial 
Venus 

Glory of Love 

Assassination 

Bastard of Wal- 
deck 

The Queen’s 
Perfumer 

Mademoiselle 

A Female De- 
fender 

The Corsican 
Brothers 

A Narcotic 
Dream 

The Big Spider 

A Bal Masque 

The Regent’s 
Revenge 

The Tenth Muse 

Regal Love 

Paradisefor Hell 

The Italian 
Lover 

The Sacrifice of 
Beauty 


¢ 


Walter J. Black, Inc. 


(Dept. 188) 


171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


Send me for free 
examination your new one-volume 
edition of Alexander Dumas’ Short 















¢ 





Read it FREE! Stories, more than 1,000 pages of 


_ fine India Paper, printed in large, clear 
type; limp, maroon Fabrikoid binding, 

Send the coupon for your copy of this marvelous book at 
once. You need not keep it if you do not want it after five days’ 


stamped in 22 kt. gold. I will either re- 
r 4 gana; the book at your expense or send you 

reading. But to adequately judge its many features you must 

have it in your hands to read at your leisure, e 


-98 in full payment within one week. 
Examine the limp Fabrikoid, beautifully grained binding; see 

how its deep maroon color and the gold stamping harmonize with 
and add richness to your tabletop. Note the strength and opacity 
of the fine India paper; see how easily the clear-faced type may 
be read; scan the book's contents and read some of the fiery 
short stories. Then, after one week, either return the book or , 4 See eee ee Ee TORO CERT TT oe Pe et ee 
remit the amazingly low price named in the coupon. We know 
vou will want this Dumas, but if, after-you have examined it y 4 
ihoroughty, it does not meet your expectations, you need not Cj Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Morocvo 
keep It and the approval privilege has cost you nothing. & ° Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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DRESSES AND COATS IN THE LATEST AMERICAN MODE 
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ATTRAC- 
TIVE COAT 
OF TWEED 
Made in Rich Colors 
in Ombre Stripings. 
The High Standing 
Fox Collar Is a. New 
Note in This Type of 
Coat. 
(Don Diego.) 






























SUMMER EVENINGS CALL FOR 







































THIS CHARMINGLY 
SIMPLE DINNER 
DRESS OF 
GEORGETTE 
in Ombre Shades Has 
Black Lacing About 
the Scalloped Hem 
and for Shoulder 
Trimming. 


(Don Diego.) 


<@ 
ae 


FOR GENERAL 
SPORTS WEAR: 
A TWO-PIECE 
DRESS 
With Sweater Blouse 
of Knitted Silk and 
Skirt of Printed 
Crepe-de-Chine. 
(Don Diego.) 

>> 












































ee JUST SUCH A DRESS AS THIS, 

in Pale, Yellow Taffeta With an All 
Over Design of Pink Roses, and Boast- 
ing a Two-Tier Effect at the Side, 
f- Front and Back. 


(Don Diego.) 






























A LOVELY DINNER DRESS OF 
BLACK AND IVORY CHIFFON, 
the Waist Part Embellished With 
Fine Bead Embroidery That Is 



















Repeated in the Hem of the Skirt. 
It is Worn by Dorothy Knapp of 
Theatrical Fame. 


A HAND-WOVEN COAT 


in Which Soft Shades of Beige Are Inter- 
woven and the Collar and Sleeve Ends 
_ (Don Diego.) Finished With Bands of Brown Suede. 
(Don Diego.) 


Information As to Where the Articles Shown on This Page May Be Purchased Will, on Request, Be Furnished by the Fashion Editor, Mid-Week 
Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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POWERFUL ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE, 
a Baldwin- Westinghouse Product, for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
It Is Nearly 100 Feet Long, Weighs 3212 
Tons and Has a Speed of 70 Miles an 
Hour. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE WORLD’S: LARGEST AND MOST 
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CLARA BOW, 
Featured in Paramount Pictures. 





























CONSTANCE TALMADGE, 
One of Our Leading American Screen 
Comediennes, in Her Latest Vehicle, 
“Breakfast at Sunrise.” 





“You Must 
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Have Spent Years 


on Shorthand” 
“No; J Learned it in 6 WEEKS!”’ 


ER employer laughed aloud. Six weeks! 
“You’re joking, Miss Baker. No one 
could learn shorthand in six weeks.” 


“But I mean it, Mr. Chapman. When | 
came here to work for you I had only 
studied shorthand for stx weeks.” 

The president of the large corporation 
hesitated; the girl was evidently sincere; 
she expected him to believe her. But stx 
weeks! 

“You’re fooling, of course, Miss Baker. 
You have been with us not more than a 
month and you are by far the most com- 
petent secretary I ever had. Surely you 
don’t expect me to believe that you gained 
your present speed and accuracy in only six 
weeks! Why—a great many young ladies 
who have been here with us had studied 
shorthand for ten months or a year or more 
and still they made a great many errors.” 

“That wasn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. 
That was the fault of the system they were 
taught. Old-fashioned shorthand requires 
months of hard study and practice and even 
when it is mastered it is difficult to read. 
But Speedwriting is very easy. I—” 

““Speedwriting!” 

“Yes. Haven’t you ever seen my notes? 
You can almost read them yourself. See—” 

The big business man took his secretary’s 
notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
It’s in simple A B C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s the secret. That’s 
how I learned it so quickly. Amyone can 
learn Speedwriting. There are only a 
few easy rules. There are no hooks or 
curves; every ‘character’ you use is a letter 
you already know—one that your hand 
needs no special training to make.” 


“And it’s called Speedwriting?” Mr. 
Chapman was more ‘than interested. 


“Yes. Isn’t it simple? Can’t you read 
that? See—here is the first letter you ever 
dictated to me. Those notes are a month 
old, but I can read every word of them. 
That is another advantage Speedwriting 
has over all other systems——notes never 
get cold. And my notes are just as plain 
to another Speedwriter as your handwriting 
is to one of the salesmen.” 


“Well. that’s the most remarkable thing 
I ever heard of. I could use that myself 
at board meetings and a dozen other places. 
You can write it rapidly, too!”’ 


“You have never dictated too fast for me 
yet, and I haven’t had to retype a single 
letter since I’ve been here. One boy I 
know who studied Speedwriting im his own 
home, took court testimony at the rate of 
106 words a minute after only 15 hours of 
study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some liter- 
ature on Speedwriting? I am very greatly 
interested. I really believe I'll take it up 
myself !’’ 

“T answered an advertisement in a maga- 
zine and Miss Dearborn sent me a booklet. 
I’m sure she will send you one if you 
want it.’ 


“IT certainly do. Will you take care of it 
for me?” 


“Yes, sir!” 


Two months later Mr. Chapman and all 
of his stenographers were Speedwriters! 


dwriting 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 






Tens of thousands have been freed from 
the drudgery of the old-fashioned methods 
of learning and writing shorthand by this 
marvelous new system. Speedwriting may 


be written with a pencil or on a typewriter ; 
it can be learned in a third the time needed 
to: master any other system; it is more 
accurate, and it can be written with amaz- 
ing rapidity. 


A FREE Book 


Describes Speedwriting Thoroughly 


Put this coupon in the mail tonight. It will 
bring you an illustrated book full of examples 
and stories of successful Speedwriters all over 
the world. No matter what your need for short- 
hand may be—you can fill that need better with 
Speed writing. 

Never mind looking for the scissors, just tear 
the coupon off and mail it to 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 2487 
New York City 


Also Offices at 


1415 Royal Bank 
Building 
Toronto, Ontario 


London, England 
Transport House 
Westminster 
Smith Square 





Brief English Systems, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 2487 
New York City. 


I do want to know more anf: Speedwrit- 
ing. You may send me the free book with- 
out obligation on my part. 
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Amateur Camera Artists Win Cash Prizes 


First Prize—Ten Dollars. Won by Frank Reeves, Box 673, Albany, Texas. 





























Second Prize—Five Dollars. Amateur photographers ALL IN A ROW 








Won by Mrs. Inez B. Kelso, Boulder, Col. everywhere are invited 
to send, at their own risk, 








their latest and best pho- 
tographs (not negatives ) 
to Mid-Week Pictorial, 
which will award a first 
prize of ten dollars 
($10.00) in cash for the 
photograph adjudged the 
best each week, five dol- 
Jars ($5.00) for the sec- 
ond best, and three dol- 
lars ($3.00) for each ad- 
ditional photograph pub- 
lished. 

The photographs are 
judged on the basis of 
interest aroused by the 
picture and the technical 
quality of the _ photo- 
graphic work itself. If 






































return of picture is de- 


sired, postage should be MR. PELICAN ON SHIPBOARD. 











Three Dollars Awarded to E. J. Brown, 3,015 Coolidge 














enclosed. Contestants Street, 
must not submit pictures Los 
taken by others, or any Angeles, 
pictures the accidental Cal. 
loss of which, either in 

this office or in the o> 
mails, would mean a \/ 
financial loss. ! 
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ts SF Pa , 
BROTHER BEAR TAKES A STROLL. . pa, SN | 


Three Dollars Awarded to K. F. Three Dollars Awarded to Lester C. 
Trunk, 804 East Fourth Street, AN ABANDONED MILL. Paulsen, 159 Gelston Avenue, 
Tucson, Ariz. Three Dollars Awarded to Russell Harrison, 
602 Trent Place, Knoxville, Tenn. wroomiyn, N.Y. 














All Photographs Should Be Sent to the Amateur Photographic Editor, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y 
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In the Weekly Photographic C 
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DOWN ON THE FARM 
Three Dollars Awarded to Lynwood 
M. Chace, Swansea, Mass. 

| 
. 
Ps 























A SUMMER SCENE 


THE FISH- 


ERMAN- 
Three 
Dollars 
Awarded 
to Ennot 
W. 
Parker, 
Brock- 
way R.R. 
4, Harvey 
Station, 
York 
County, 
New 
Bruns- 
wick, 


THE SEA URCHIN. 


Three Dollars Awarded to T. G. Ross, 





200 Ventura Avenue, Ventura, Cal. 
































Three Dollars Awarded to Samuel 
E. Gideon, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
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A HERD OF 


“WHITEFACES.” 


Three Dollars Awarded to Lester A. Hansler, 3,036 Vista Street, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
cist 


THESE MODERN DANCES! 
Three Dollars Awarded to W. B. 
Browne, U.S. S. Tennessee, Care 
of Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal. 



















































Amateur Photographers Are Invited t 
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A COAST GUARD. 


Three Dollars Awarded to 
Eddie Jackson, Press Repre- 


sentative, Sparks Circus, 


<«& Macon, Ga. : 
o Ask Questions About Their Work, and These Will Be Answered, Either in This Department or Through the 


aaall 
\ 


DOWN AMONG THE DAISIES. 
Three Dollars Awarded to 
Harry Lemen, Madison, Ind. 

coe 


Mails, by the Director of The New York Times Studios. 
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Where Broadway’s Stage Stars Scintillate 

















JOAN 











BEHIND THE 
FOOTLIGHTS 


























ANDREW TOMBES 
( White.) 


COMEDIAN who is always cordially 
A welcomed by Broadway audiences 
is Andrew Tombes, a leading mem- 

ber of the cast of the new Ziegfeld Follies 


at Exeter, N. H., where he could pitch 
against visiting college baseball teams, 
with the hope that he could prepare for 
Princeton and qualify for the big leagues. 
Fate, however, landed him in classic drama 
with Charles B. Harford, in whose sup- 
port he played Iago, Laertes, Macduff and 
other réles not at all suggestive of those 
revues and musical comedies in which he 
was to find fame later on. 

In the Follies of 1922 he sang and 
danced “My Rambler Rose” with Evelyn 


’ Law and made himself notably amusing 


throughout the show, especially in a mono- 
logue rendition of “movies without the 
film,” which those who heard it will not 
soon forget. Since then he has been seen in 
“Tip-Toes,” in the Follies of last Summer 
and in a recent musical comedy entitled 
“Talk About Girls.” 





JOAN 


MARION, at the New Amsterdam Theatre. MacLEAN, 
Born in Ashtabula, Ohio, Tombes’* youth- 
in. “Strike ful desire was to become a minstrel. De- in “The 
Up the spite family objections he succeeded, re- Solitaire 
ceiving six dollars a week when he joined 
Band,” a troupe of burnt corkers. They had their Man,” 
TAS private car, however, and Tombes traveled 
Opening in royally until the ancient vehicle fell to at the 
September. pieces. Then the troubadours walked the Biltmore 
ties to the next town. 
anttall ne wa One day it occurred to the youthful Theatre. 
Times Studios.) Andrew that he was not getting anywhere (New York 
educationally. He entered the academy Times Studios 


























SYDNEY SHIELDS, 
Who Will Be Featured in 
“Such Is Life,” to Be 
Produced Early in 


September. 


(Mitchell. ) 


> 


RUTH 
SENNOTT, 
in “Hit the Deck,” 
at the Belasco Theatre. 


(DeBarron.) 


> 



































































FRANCES STEIN, 
in the “A la Carte Revue,” 
Opening This Month at 
the Martin Beck 


Theatre. 


(White.) 


PHYLLIS 
POVAH, 
in “Blood Money,” 
at the Hudson Theatre. 


(Nickolas Muray.) 


< 


Questions of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be Gladly Answered Either in These Pages or By Mail if Ad- 
dressed to the Dramatic Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ITINERARY: 


the wonder-belt of the world 


TRANSPORTATION: 


the dream-ship of cruises 


GUIDANCE: 


the world’s greatest aft | 
travel system 






























WITH OTHER DARTS THAN 
CUPID’S: GIRL SCOUTS 
in Summer Camp at Briarcliff 
Manor, N, Y., Practice With 


Bows and Arrows. Left to 












Right: Wilhelmina Reyn 
olds, Mary Allen, Ruth 
Harwood, Mary Phillips 
and Marie Aftreiph, Who 
Starts the Match by 


Blowing a Horn. 






















( Time Wide World 
Photos. ) 
(ys 
~~ 
“> 





THE QUAKER 
CITY’S OWN: 
MISS KATHLEEN 
COYLE, 
an 18-Year-Old High » 
School Senior, Will Be 
“Miss Philadelphia” in 
the National Beauty 
id | Contest at Atlantic City 
Next Month. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 











WORLD CRUISE 


Everything that can make life’s great travel experi- 






ence is combined in this cruise. The world’s most 






celebrated wonders—belted through Mediterran- 






‘an, Holy Land, Egypt, India, China, Japan. The 












world’s most delightful transportation—the 5S. S, 






Empress of Australia. The world’s loveliest weather 






—springtime all the way... And all these thrilling 






possibilities will come true. Canadian Pacific agents 






make all arrangements. Canadian Pacifie staff does 






all guiding. Canadian Pacific prestige opens all 






doors ... 133 days. From New York, December 2. 


(Canadian Pacifie Travellers Cheques Good the World Over) 


Canadian Pacific 


Attractive bookletsof itinerary and plansof ships from yourown agent. 




















q “MISS PENNSYLVANIA”: HER HAIR IS UNBOBBED 
4 and She Won the Proud Title at the State Beauty Contest Held at Spring Mount, Pa. Her 


Name Is Florence Regina Koons. 
(Times Wide World Photos, ) 


or—k. TV. SMtebbing. General Agent. 341 Madison. at bith. New York 
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: rissey “July 24th By 
'reless 
Times. New York 
,, On board Schooner 
Morrissey” Latitude 
64.10 North Longitude 




















Cape Dorset weil at the 
western end of Hudson 
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Pound into Fox Chane 





“Special to The New York Times”’ 


News Gathered From 
All Over the Earth— 
Prompt, Reliable, 
Complete 


ATE LINES OF SPECIAL NEWS 
DISPATCHES in The New York 
Times in one day’s edition are a roll-call 
of capitals and cities of all continents. 
They are evidence of the unrivaled com- 
pleteness and world interest of The New 
York Times news service. 


Besides the service of The Associated 
Press, Teheran, Cairo, Bucharest, Han- 
kow, Shanghai, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Moscow, Mexico City, Tokio, 
Honolulu, Dublin and Kingston also were 
recently represented in the list of special 
cable and wireless news dispatches to The 
Times in one day. 


Correspondents of The New York 
Times at Washington, at Rapid City, S. 
D., where the President is spending the 
Summer; at other cities of the United 
States, at society’s Summer resorts, at 
country clubs or ball parks, where there 
is news to be reported, send special news 
dispatches to give The New York Times 
“All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 


The Times local news, financial, sports 
and business staff round out a daily news 
report equaled by no other newspaper in 
scope of interest and informative value. 


Intelligent persons read eagerly re- 
liable reports of what is going on in the 
world today. They find The Times news 
indispensable to the clearest understand- 
ing of the progress of mankind. 


Nothing else is so interesting as news— 
and The New York Times, strictly a 
newspaper, gives all the news. The line 
“Special to The New York Times” is the 
symbol of a news service comprehensive, 
enterprising, reliable, the world over. 


Read 


Che New York Times 


Every day in the week 








{ # 133 Schooner ‘Mor me 


76 Tonight we approach 


Strait whence we expect 


and the unex plored region 
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BESIDE THE EVER- 








CHANGING SEA: A 
CLASS OF ARTISTS 
ON THE BEACH 
at Provincetown, 
Mass., Under the 
Direction of Charles 
Hawthorne of New 
York (at Left, in 
White). 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


CN) 
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PAINTING IN THE 
SUNSHINE: MISS 
ELIZABETH COOK 
of Tulsa, Okla., Sets 
Up Her Easel on the 
Beach at Province- 
town, Mass., Where 
She Is Studying Under 
Charles Hawthorne, 
the Well-Known 
Artist (Left) Whose 
Classes Meet on the 
Shore. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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“BOOTS, BOOTS, BOOTS!” ALSO CURRYCOMBS 


Discarded by Students of the Cavalry Branch of the Citizens’ Military Training Camp at 
Fort Myer, Va., Who Have Completed Their Summer Course. 





(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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PLANNING 
A NEW AERIAL 
CONQUEST: 
WILLIAM S. 
BROCK AND 
EDWARD 
SCHLEE 
(Left to Right) 
Will Attempt a 
Flight Around 
the World in the 
Wright-Motored 
Stinson Airplane, 
“Pride of Detroit,” 
Which Recently 
Won the National 
Air Tour 
Reliability Contest. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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BLONDES BY THE DOZEN: ALL OF THEM WANT TO PLAY LORELEI LEE 


in the Movie Version of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” and Anita Loos, Author of the 
Book; Her Husband, John Emerson, and Malcolm St. Clair, Who Will Direct the 
Picture, Inspect the Aspirants in the Hope of Finding Just the Right Type. Note the 
Shovels, Symbolizing Gold-Digging, and the Big Can of Peroxide. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 











* 


Il’S THE YOUTH OF THIS COUNTRY THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


O to the younger 
crowd if you want the 


right word on what to wear 























or drive or smoke. And 
notice. please, that the 
particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 
well for a very long time. 


EATIMA 











PETER THE 


HERMIT: HE PREACHES NO CRUSADE, 


But Lives the Simple Life With His Dog and Goat in a Tent Cabin Near 
Los Angeles. Recently, in a Lawsuit Against a Motion Picture Company, 
He Stated That His Name Is Peter Howard and That He Is 88 Years Old. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 
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Figures and Happenings in the RRS W 
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THE NEWEST KIND OF CADDY: 


A PATIENT PACHYDERM 








(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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HELEN ZABRISKIE: 
THE YOUNG SWIMMING 
STAR 











Plays Tennis at Del Monte, 
Cal., With All the Zest That 
She Displays in the Water, 
Where She Wins Races and 
Breaks Records With the Ease 
of a Predestined Champion. 


(Times Wide World Phot 





MERMAID MARKSMEN: HELEN ZABRISKIE AND 
GLORIA SCIGLIANO 
(Left to Right) Engage in Trap-Shooting in the Intervals of 
Swimming at Del Monte, Cal. Miss Zabriskie Recently Broke 
the U. S. Women’s Breast Stroke Swimming Record at 
Pasadena. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
























Follows This Group of Bathing Girl 


Golfers Over a Southern Course. 














| THE WEEK’S SPORTING CELEBRITY 
, SSE 
- OMMY ARMOUR added the Canadian 
: " open golf championship to that of the 


United States, which he held already, 
E t t thi k th t on Aug. 6 at the Toronto Country Club. 

ver 5 Op O In} a your He began the final round three strokes 
behind, but made the course in 70, which 
gave him a four-round total of 288—one 
stroke less than the total of the defending 
champion, Macdonald Smith. 


spare time may be made valuable 
to you? 


It was an exciting round. Seven players 
were well up in the running, their scores 


being within five shots of one another. 


These players were Watrous, Hagen, Far 


Mail us the form below and 
we will immediately send you full 


rell, Armour, Diegel, Macfarlane and Smith. 

Hole 13 put Armour in sight of victory. 
He sent a brassie shot high on the green 
and holed his putt for an eagle 3. This gave 


him a lead of two strokes over the field, and 
ne held his own thereafter in spite of Mac- 
donald Smith’s score of 69 for the round. 


particulars as to how this may be | 
done. : 


The present year has been one of notable 
achievement for Armour, inasmuch as he has 





won two national open championships. On 
Sik thie chicane tecivaichenntiipesasiicepeeenenaasdildtinise tnduaeea’ June 17, at the Congressional Country Club, 
Washington, D. C., he captured the Ameri- 
Mid-Week Pictorial, M. W. P.-8-18-27 can title by defeating Harry Cooper, 76 to 
| 281 West Forty-third St. New York City. 79, in the play-off following the open 
|. | tournament. 
Without obligation to me, send full particulars of your He is 32 years old, a professional and a 
2 spare-time plan. | iative of Scotland. During the war he served 
| in the British Army and his left arm is 
MEN NEY BGs 68s a 4 ka 04 65.4499 ok ook. vovwok lnk abs partly paralyzed from a wound. 
er 








3 ' 5 Armour’s personal modesty graces the 
| a oe ee - laurels he has won on the links. 
tive cc errr nee Tee TOMMY ARMOUR 


(Edwin Levick.) 
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hea la ” $e . a: 5 : MRS. BETT 
eo “4 P ar f 2M - eg ae . : WASHINGTON 
~o™. § ‘in. a : 53 : a LEWIS, 
. Fi . + wk 4 5 rz ry Sister of George 
Ci. 4 Me ’ : a. 2 7 Washington, 
ay Tom “3 Oy Whose Sup- 
irs : posed Grave 


Has Just Been 
Found at West- 
ern View, in Cul- 
peper County, Va. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns / 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 
lawn thit chokes out weeds before they can 
grow! With proper care no reseeding is ever 
necessary. You will have a deep, thick, uni- 
form turf that's everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot. That's what you'll get 
if you plant Scott's Creeping Bent. 











The New Super - Lawn 


Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal 
grass for golf putting greens — is now produc- 
ing Super-Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
you plant stolons or the chonped grass — and 
in a few weeks you ~ 

have a luxuri- ‘ 
ant lawn like 
the deep 
green pile 
of a Turk- 
ish car- 
pet. 














































THE GRAVE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 

ONLY SISTER: NEWLY DISCOVERED IN 
x“ 3 CULPEPER COUNTY, VA., 

the Supposed Resting Place of Betty Wash- 

<= ington Lewis Will Be Permanently 

Marked by the Culpeper Minute Men 

Chapter, Daughters of the American 


Revolution. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Make Money Wi 


































h Your Camera 








HISTORIC 
vibe Learn PROFESSIONAL Photography 
- e a J 
MORE, in your own home or in our studios 
Near 
F i te Let the experts of the great New 
 reder- * as York Institute of Photography train 
icksburg, ~ you to be a Professional Photog- 
Va.. the rapher. Instruction conducted on 
a f correspondence plan or in our New 
Home o York studios. Every branch of 
Colonel modern Professional Photography ; 
Fielding Motion Picture, Portrait, News, 


Commercial. Qualify for a high- 2 
salaried position or a _ big-paying 
business of your own. Earn while 
learning. Trained men earn $75 to 
$250 and more. Unlimited possibili- 
ties everywhere. 


CAMERA FREE 


Your choice, free, of professional instruction on our correspondence 


Lewis and 
His Wife, 
Betty Wash- 
ington Lewis, 
Only Sister of 
George Washing- 





se Grave 
ig esr te Have ea , Se: — Motion Picture Camera, takes stand- plan. 
Is Believed to Ha ' ne _ — ard film used in all theatres, or 5x7 Instruction in our studios includes 
Been Recently Discoy- wae View Camera, latest model, genuine free use of all cameras and equip- 
ered. Anastigmat lens, if you enroll for ment. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 


Write for Free Booklet—Explains Rich Opportunities 


Send your name and address for our interesting, illustrated book. Learn 
how easy it is to prepare for this fascinating, pec pay ine profession. Read 
i. about the many money-making openings in Professional Photography. Rush 
$,*. . name and address. No cost—no obligation. The booklet is FREE. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 104, 10 WEST 33RD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


»-> 










































AFTERNOON TEA 


: The Balcony Unusual Fruit Salads 
: Dainty Luncheon 
fi fliexs : & Son Afternoon Tea 


INCORPORATED 


- Second floor. . Take Elevator. 
6) her: sacar Quiet and Comfort Prevail 


EVERY WOMAN SHOULD HAVE 


a copy of Miss Ida Bailey Allen’s new cook book 
“The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful 
Foods”-——contains nearly 300 new and unusual 
recipes for every occasion. Send 10c with your 































. : NT = ; 
THE LEAPING CLOWN: THIS ACROBATIC STU name and address and you will receive your 
x3 4, . Lo h, Cal. Charles & y 
Vas tures of the Circus Staged by Children of ng Beach, copy. Address Corn Products Ref Co., P. O. 
te ee wae Stein Is the Clown. (Times Wide World Photos.) Bee 161, rsa Se. ee 
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‘The Woman on the 


Devil Ship — 


19272 








Photographs 
from the film by 
Ralph Ince. 








12 Volumes of Magnificent 

















O waters. 


danger threatened. 


For this was no ordinary ship--but a fearsome, 
devil-ridden craft flying silently toward far ports. Burni 
Who knew the secret purpose of this voyage? Was nant 
it to further some evil plan of that “‘Man of Mystery,’’ 
half fiend, half super-man, who drove them forward under his relentless will? 
And what of the fair, white-skinned woman trapped in their midst 
the sleeping fire of jealousy, hate and passion in that dark crew? 
to this dark adventure, or 
Here is a magnificent tale with a climax that holds you spellbound—a gripping 


UTSIDE, the gathering storm ramebied over black 
Inside the gloomy cabin, still greater 


Adventure! 
South Sea Tale \dventure 
how Sea Wolf Before Adam 
gs sev White Fang 
The Mutiny of The Iron Heel 
the Elsinore The Call of the 
Martin Eden Wild 
ing Day he Valley of 
the Moon 




















she who roused 


Did she hold the clue 


story with tremendous action, one of the marvellous masterpieces in 





12 | The COLLECTE 
WORKS OF 


MAGNIFICENT 
VOLUMES 








“JACK LONDON 





4600 
THRILLING 
PAGES 





Tramp, Longshoreman, Sailor, Gold Miner, Adventurer, University Man, Philosopher, Student of 


Human Beings 


Here are stories that make you feel and 
understand as you never understood be- 
fore the elemental passions of love and 
hate and struggle—Man against Man; 
Man against Beast; Man against Sea 
and Ice and Wind and burning Sun. 
Here are Knife Thrusts, Pistol Shots, 
‘. Pretty Girls, Tropical Life, He- 
*, roes, Villians, Lovers, Savages, 
McKINLAY*s Battles, Dangers Galore! 


STONE & *, Here are the world’s great- 
MACKENZIE, est stories. of reality, 
Dept. L-24, 


*. raging adventure, 
st ging 
114 East 16th St., Sflami ing conflict 


New York, N. Y. 
| S,and daring ro- 
YES, I would like to exam- * 


ine, Free, your new Uniform % 
Edition of the Collected Works "< 
of Jack London in 12 volumes, * 
handsomely bound in cloth.* If at the 
end of ten days | am delighted to keep 

them in my library, I will send you $1 7 
promptly and $1 a month thereafter for only 

1+ months. Otherwise I’ll return the set in 
ten days of receipt at your expense, and the ex- 
amination will have cost me nothing. (Deduct 


5% for cash.) 
Name 
Street 


ee eee CSCO. Ce 4a Pe eheoesebeoeoeovoestee 


Occupation 


*For the rich Artcraft binding, with gilt tops, change the above to $1.50 


« month for the same number of months. 
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mance, as full of life as Jack London 
himself, for London enjoyed life to the 
utmost, and he makes you enjoy it too. 
No man ever had redder blood cours- 
ing through his veins, no man ever had 
greater power to grip and thrill his 
readers with the dramatic stirring qual- 
ity of nature and of man. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION 
Special Low Price Short Time Offer 


For years the public has clamored for a 
Uniform Edition of Jack London—a set 
worthy to occupy a permanent place on their 
library shelves. And now at last we have 
arranged to make and distribute such an edi- 


COMPLETE SET F RR E. E | 


ON APPROVAL 


E86 66) #5 


McKINLAY, STONE 


Dept. L-24, 114 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


he poured into his books the accumulated wealth of his observation and experience. 


tion at a popular price. This price is made 
possible only by eliminating editorial and 
plate costs and cutting royalty to the bone, 
and manufacturing the books in the dull sea- 
son. But this special edition is limited and 
the demand is tremendous. Furthermore, our 
price is so low that the small edition will be 
snapped up quickly—So Act at Once! 
Enjoy These Bocks for 10 Days FREE 
We want you to know and enjoy JACK 
LONDON. But we do not ask you to take 
him on trust. We want you to enjoy his books 
in your own home before you pay one penny. 
To make this possible we will ship this com- 
plete set of 12 volumes free on approval. If 
the books are not all, and more, than you ex- 
pect, return them to us within ten days of 
their receipt AT OUR EXPENSE. Send 
no money—just sign the coupon where the 
arrow points and mail it today, but— 


Don’t Wait! 
oupon Today! 






Mail 


MACKENZIE 








